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On CERTAIN PECULIARITIES IN THE REPRESENTATION Of! 
THE SHARK 


NOME years ago Professor Boas in a classical paper pointed 
4 out the stylistic practices and peculiarities which make native 
works of art on the Northwest Coast so different from our 
own. One fact very clearly brought out is that representations of 
animals are recognized by the presence of certain exaggerated 
traits, or “symbols.” Thus representations of the beaver include 
the conscpicuous gnawing teeth, the flat tail, and the characteristic 
way the animal has of sitting on his haunches and biting a stick 
which is held in his forepaws. The presence of any one of these 
means that the carving, no matter what it looks like, ‘“‘symbolizes”’ 
the beaver. 

It is also a peculiar feature of this art that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between carvings representing human 
beings and those portraying animals. 

It is of course to be borne in mind that the Indian has an 
entirely different philosophy concerning the animals from any 
thing that we know. In the Indian’s mind the animal is a power 
ful being, with supernatural attributes, who is able to turn himself 
into human form by the simple process of taking off his animal 


skin. This operation is often portrayed in the myths, where a 


bear, for example, takes off his bearskin and hangs it up on a peg, 


appearing then in human form, with all human traits and attri- 
butes. When he wishes to be a bear again, he ‘‘puts on” his bear 
blanket. It is unnecessary to comment at any great length on this 
matter, because it is a fundamental Indian idea. From the 
artistic standpoint it has this curious result: an Indian, being 
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very literal-minded, represents the animal as he thinks him to be. 
He therefore mixes up human and animal traits in one carving, 
in what would seem at first glance to be quite a mystifying way. 
In probably half the carved totem-poles, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish whether the subject is a human being or a wild animal, 
except by looking for the animal symbols. I might add that the 
principle works both ways. An animal may be carved in human 
form; and, on the other hand, the carving of a perfectly well- 
known human being may borrow characteristics from his animal 
protector. 

The limits to which the practice of symbolizing the peculiarities 
of the animals may be pushed are shown very well by the peculiar 
way of representing the shark. 

The “symbols” which identify representations of the shark 
are: a mouth curved down at the corners, triangular teeth, curved 
marks on the cheek (intended to represent gill-slits) and a high, 
more or less triangular area rising above the forehead. It is the 
use of this triangular area to symbolize shark figures that I wish to 
comment on. Some time ago I realized that the explanation of this 
feature was to be found in a certain drawing reproduced by 
Swanton.’ I was so boundlessly pleased at this that I felt it neces- 
sary to announce my pleasure in the Anthropologist. 

Some typical drawings representing the shark are here shown 
(Fig. 60) after a plate prepared by Boas. No. 1 shows a 
shark as the second figure from the top of a totem-pole. The 
“symbols” in this and in No. 2 are fairly clear. In No. 4, only 
a few “symbols” remain, especially the very characteristic triang- 
ular area. Otherwise an observer would scarcely suspect that a 
shark was intended. 

When we compare this curious conventionalized figure of the 
shark, with a more nearly graphic drawing where the whole 
animal is shown, as in the next figure (Fig. 61), the meaning of the 
triangular area becomes clear. 

This is one of a series of very fine designs reproduced by 


1 Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida. American Museum of Natural 
History, Memoirs, vol. 8. 
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Swanton, in the work cited. We are here introduced to a view of a 
shark from the under or ventral side, with most of the parts in their 
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Fic. 60.—Drawing showing faces or heads which represent the shark. The 
triangular area rising above the eyes is a very constant feature of such carvings and 
drawings, and in this form is very puzzling. From Boas, ““The Decorative Art of the 
Indians of the North Pacific Coast,” American Museum of Natural History, Bulletin, 
vol. 9, pp. 123-176. 


correct anatomical relation to one another. Let me remark at 
once that in this drawing the familiar triangular area suddenly 
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Fic. 61.—Reproduced to show the sketch of a complete shark (No. 4) viewed 
from the ventral side. The eyes have been transferred bodily from the upper surface 
of the animal, to bring them into the drawing. From Swanton, “Contributions, to 
the Ethnology of the Haida,’ American Museum of Natural History, Memoirs, vol 
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ceases to need explaining, for it is part of the anatomical outline of 
the fish, when viewed from this aspect. The mouth and the gill 
slits are also in their correct position, as are the pectoral fins. In 
this drawing the thing which needs explanation is the representa 
tion of the eyes, which do not belong on the ventral side of the 
animal. The fins at the side of the drawing and the arrangement 
of the tail also need some comment. There are also two super- 
numerary gill-slits at the top of the drawing for which there is no 
justification whatever, except that they fill up space. 

It is not difficult to see what has happened with the fins. The 
dorsal fin, very important to the native artist, would naturally be 
on the top side of the fish, and not visible, He therefore shows it 
in two sections, one at each side of the drawing. He could not 
show it at one side, without sacrificing symmetry. The tail, too, 
has been shown twice. In actual life the tail of the shark has two 
lobes, the upper of which, containing the tapering end of the 
spinal column, is the larger. This characteristic heterocerc tail 
has, so to speak, been slit and laid open in two halves. Each 
section is twisted over so as to bring it into view in profile. One 
tail has thus been shown twice, to preserve the symmetry of the 
design. 

The eyes, finally, have been, in effect, removed from the dorsal 
surface of the fish, and inserted arbitrarily in his ventral surface, 
so as to bring them into the drawing. This is in accordance with a 
common practice of primitive artists, who show what they know 
is there, not what would be visible to a spectator at a given point. 
It is the presence of the eyes in representations of the shark that is 
the element of confusion. Without the eyes, the drawings would 
readily be understood. While the presence of the eyes violates 
our notions of common sense, it satisfies the Indian who is moved 
by another set of considerations. All drawings of the shark, 
whether crudely or clearly drawn, and whether including the 
whole length of the fish or just the head end, represent the fish 
as he would look from the under side, plus the addition of two eyes. 


II. 


In passing up and down the Pacific Coast, one encounters 
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among the Indian tribes what seems to be a large variety of types 
of habitation. My first acquaintance with native houses was 
among the Yurok in northern California, to which tribe I was 
dispatched by Dr. Kroeber in 1909. The results of my observa- 
tions on house construction were ultimately embodied in a paper 
on Yurok Culture, which has as yet not attained the distinction 
of publication; it includes some of the points I wish now to discuss. 
My interest in houses meanwhile carried over, until I chanced to 
occupy for a time the chair of Sociology at the University of 
Washington. Here I was enabled, in somewhat brief intervals 
between classes, to carry on some inquiries concerning habitations 
among the Salish Indians of Puget Sound. In this area I encoun- 
tered a very peculiar type of structure, which has been described 
in a small paper by myself and Ruth Greiner, published by the 
Museum of the American Indian. In the summer of 1922, 
during a brief appointment in the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
I was sent to examine certain villages on the coast of Alaska.’ 
This was my opportunity to examine a number of native houses, 
among the Tlingit, Kaigani, and Nimkish. Some additional 
information I have dug bit by bit out of the literature. The most 
systematic accounts of Northwest Coast houses are in various 
papers by Boas, of which I may mention especially a description 
of the flat-roofed Songish house,‘ found about the mouth of the 
Fraser River, in southern British Columbia. Much of the litera- 
ture is sketchy and somewhat hard to organize, but references to 
house architecture go back for a considerable period, through 
ethnologists like Sapir and Paul Schumacher, to Vancouver and 
Captain Cook. Detailed references to this literature will be 
found in a paper written by myself and some student collaborators 
at the University of Washington called “Native Houses of 


2 Indian Notes and Monographs, 1921 (Miscellaneous Publications, number 9). 
3 Explorations and field work of the Smithsonian Institution, Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, vol. 74, number 5, 1922, pages 115 to 133. 
* Second general report on the Indians of British Columbia, in the Report of the 
vixtieth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, pages 
62-715, 1891. 
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Western North America,’ reviewed by Mrs. Leslie Spier in the 
Washington Historical Quarterly. The one peculiar thing in all 
these houses, from Humboldt Bay in California to Prince William 
Sound in Alaska, is that they all have pits in the middle. This is 
really striking, for pits would seem to be of little use in this rainy 
climate. The houses, at the same time, show a great variety of 
external features. How to account for their diversity, and at the 
same time, for the retention of the pit throughout the area, is the 
problem that interested me. 

Difficulties occurred at the outset of the investigation. It was 
even somewhat difficult to establish the fact that all these houses 
were built over pits. Hill-Tout in a personal letter denied, with 
some appearance of heat, that the houses of his Coast Salish had 
any pits. Yet such an archaeologist as Harlan I. Smith® reports 
the presence of house-pits from this very area. My own eyes 
informed me that the old village sites in a near-by area were all 
marked with house-pits. Scattering references in the literature 
and the statements of all Indian informants point in the same 
direction. The Puget Sound word for an old village site is tcetca- 
alt", ‘collection of house-pits.”” I will concede that the pits in this 
central area were very shallow, while the houses on the other hand 
were of immense extent, a thousand feet long in some cases, with 
a breadth of sixty or more. Under such circumstances, the pit 
takes on the form of a wide and shallow trench, passing down the 
center of the structure. I can say without fear of contradiction 
that, if the particular houses entered by Hill-Tout had pits or not, 
pits were characteristic of all the other plank houses along this 
whole stretch of coast. 

The external form of the houses gives at first glance an 
impression of great variety. This impression is confirmed on 
looking through the literature, for authors give quite confusing 
and contradictory statements. A study of the older photographs 
explains this, for practically every one of them, and also, I believe, 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Indian Notes and Mono- 
graphs, Miscellaneous Publications, number 11, 1921 

® Archaeology of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound. American Museum of 
Natural History, Memoirs, vol. 4, part 6. 
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the cuts reproduced in the works of Cook and Vancouver, show 
at least two types of houses, standing sometimes side by side. I 
think I can sum the matter up by saying that in the north, and 
in the south, all the native houses had a gabled form, and were 
very carefully and skilfully built. In the central area (on Puget 
Sound, around the mouth of Fraser River, and on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island) houses with flat roofs were found, which 
were very roughly built. Many even of the centrally located 
tribes built gabled houses, however, when they felt like it, which 
apparently was not usually the case. A few tribes, like the 
Songish, may have built flat-roofed houses exclusively. 

It became obvious on comparing the gabled houses of the 
north and south of this long stretch of coast, and leaving out 
those in the middle, that many points of similarity existed. In 
every point, the houses of the central area offered a contrast. 
I may mention a few of these points of similarity. The gabled 
house, whether in the north or the south, has the gabled end 
facing the beach. In the case of the shed or flat-roofed house, one 
long side parallels the beach. The pit in the gabled house is 
deep, and one descends into it by a ladder or steps. The pit in the 
shed house is shallow (which may indeed be incidental) and one 
enters it by an inclined plane or ramp. In the gabled house there 
is one entrance; in the shed houses there are usually several 
openings. The gabled houses are all carefully built, with no 
little ingenuity. The shed houses are put together in a somewhat 
crazy and helter-skelter way, with a very poor type of carpentry. 
In the case of the Tlingit in the north, and of the Yurok in the 
south, every house has a name. The extent of this custom I 
do not know. House names are widely used in the north, less 
widely employed among the tribes of the south. In the center, 
the area of shed houses, names for houses are unknown. I have 
supplied elsewhere a list of Yurok house names from northern 
California,’ and Swanton gives a very picturesque list of house 
names from the Haida.’ I may say concerning these lists, that 


7 Yurok Geography. University of California Publications in! American Archaeol- 
ogy and Ethnology, vol. 16. 

® Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida. American Museum of Natural 
History, Memoirs, vol. 8. 
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many Yurok names are practically duplicated among the Haida; 
though the Haida have many high-sounding names, and names 
referring to totemic crests, which would never be found among the 
Yurok. Concerning the tribes between the Haida and the Yurok, 
I have nothing to say, as the distribution of this custom has not 
as far as I know been worked out. The similarity in this custom 
at the two ends of the coast area could hardly be accidental. 
The difficulty of finding out what the custom is in this matter 
is an indication merely of how poor the literature is, and how 
carelessly and spasmodically inquiries have been carried forward. 
This matter I have illustrated somewhat further in the paper 
already mentioned. 

rhe simplest explanation for conditions as we find them seems 
to be that one type of house, namely, the gabled type, was 
formerly distributed along the whole coast. This continuous 
distribution has been interrupted in the central part of the area, 
around the southern end of Vancouver Island, by the appearance 
of a different and cruder type of house, represented by the 
flat roofed structures at the mouth of Fraser River. If pressed 
for an explanation, I should be inclined to fall back on the 
familiar hypothesis that there has been an inroad of Salish people 
into this central area, who brought in a simpler culture, including 
simpler and cruder ideas of architecture, from the interior plateau. 
All the facts, it seems to me, would fit in very well with this pre- 
sumption, which may be regarded as rather well supported by all 
facts, cultural, linguistic and archaeological. This matter has 
been discussed by abler students elsewhere, particularly by Boas. 

With the forms of habitations explained in this way, we have 
still to explain the presence of pits. I never met an Indian who 
could explain why his people made pits as part of the construction 
of a house; and my own ingenuity is not active enough to enable 
me to invent any practical reason. Both the Yurok and the 
Haida, to mention two typical tribes, sleep outside of the pit, the 
Haida boosting themselves up on to sleeping platforms. If there 
is no practical reason, and there is nowhere in the literature, I 
believe, any practical reason proposed, we are safe, it seems to 


me, in assuming that the pit is a survival from some other form 
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of structure. Here the study of distributions seems to provide 
an answer to the question of where and how the pits originated. 
The area of rectangular plank houses with pits is entirely closed 
in by tribes which build underground houses of poles, with the 
entrance thrcugh the smokehole, houses which are covered over 
with earth. This area of pit-dwellings with roofs in the form of a 
cone, and the entrance at the top, is continuous, from the Aleutian 
Islands and the west coast of Alaska, down through the interior 
of British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon, to the central 
part of California, reaching the coast at one spot north of San 
Francisco Bay. In the area we are now speaking of, there is ample 
reascn for people to dwell in pits. In the north, the climate is 
rigorcus enough to fairly drive people underground, and, in the 
whole of the area, protection is to be sought rather against cold 
than against rain. This whole area is either extremely cold, or 
very arid, scmetimes both. 

It is to be admitted that the present day dwellings, or what is 
left of them, even in this area do not show any great uniformity. 
The hcuses on the Aleutian Islands today are not entered through 
the roof, nor the present-day houses of the Alaskan Eskimo, which 
are too well known to need comment. When we appeal to his- 
tcrical evidence, however, the case becomes much more con- 
vincing. The drawings of Aleut habitations in the folio 
acccmpanying Cook’s Voyages, show Aleuts living in a genuine 
ecrth-lodge, with a notched ladder leading up through the smoke- 
hole, in a fashion that is as nearly identical with usage among the 
Shuswap cr Lillooet as anything could be. Eskimo lodges as 
pertrayed in these early voyages, and those figured in Nelson 
cr Murdcch, are very different things. The early drawings show 
Icdges heaped over with earth, with an opening in the roof, 
directly in the center, with a ladder leading down into the 
intericr. Since in this cold area, which shades off into an arid 
area in the scuth, pits are functional in habitations, and since the 
plank hcuses of the adjacent ccast area are palpably recent, along 
with the rest of the highly specialized coast culture, it seems to me 
we cen best explain the coast houses with their pits as a trans- 
fermation of a genuine pit-dwelling, on the part of a people who 
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learned to make planks and plank houses, as the result of a 
peculiarly rainy environment with numerous and very large trees. 

If the pits in the rectangular plank houses of the Pacific Coast 
are not survivals from pit-dwellings, they may be set down as 
constituting the most mysterious phenomenon in the whole of 
ethnographical literature. 


Ill. ToTEM—POLES 


After reading a large part of what has been written on totem- 
poles in the books, I found myself wondering still what a totem- 
pole was. As far as the poles of the Tlingit are concerned, I 
satisfied my own curiosity by conversation with the Indians. I had 
previously been told, among other things, that totem-poles repre- 
sented “family history.”’ This phrase is somewhat misleading, for 
totem-poles represent not really family history, but family 
tradition. They show a very large number of carvings which 
refer to mythological events; such as, the theft of daylight from 
its owner, and the introduction of the light into this world by 
Raven, who is the legendary ancestor of half the Tlingit; or the 
story of a hero called Kats!, who turned into a bear. Such matters 
cannot be called history, family or otherwise. It is commonly 
stated that the carvings on poles are the crests of the owner. This 
would indicate that they are handed down by descent, which again 
is hardly a fair statement of the facts. Totem-pole carvings may 
be executed to order, and have no relation to the individual’s 
ancestors, or his descent. For example I have seen poles portray- 
ing subjects like St. Paul, Czar Alexander of Russia, a Secretary 
of the Interior, and a ship in full sail. The subjects in these cases 
are obviously due to contact with the whites, but the method by 
which these carvings arrived on the poles was exactly in accord- 
ance with primitive usage. 

Speaking now of the Tlingit, and not of other tribes, I may 
sum the matter up by saying that a pole is, mutatis mutandis, 
a gravestone; that the word for totem-pole is the word used by the 
modern Tlingit for coffix; and that the carvings represent the 
individual’s claim to fame, whatever that claim may be. Taking 
these points up in the order named, I may say that the Tlingit 
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totem-pole is always a memorial column standing as the reminder 
of a deceased person. The Haida and the Tsimshian may have 
other ideas. It was not possible to make the necessary inquiries 
among those peoples. The totem-pole is to the Tlingit what a 
gravestone is to us; though they are not set up in cemeteries. 
The Tlingit totem-pole is called a coffin (or, to put it the other 
way around, if you like, the modern coffin with silver-plated 
handles is called a totem-pole) for a simple reason. The ancient 
pole was a depository for the remains of the dead. A recess was 
provided, usually in the back of the pole, in which the cremated 
remains of the deceased were put. In nearly all the Tlingit poles 
standing at the present time such rectangular cavities are visible. 
I have seen them in all the Tlingit towns I visited, and have pho- 
tographed some of them. A white person removed a mummified 
head from the cavity in such a pole, shortly before I arrived upon 
the scene. In one case, at the Tlingit village of Tuxekan, the 
ashes of a woman were deposited within the horizontal effigy of a 
killer-whale, and silver-plated coffin-handles were then screwed 
on the effigy. While the totem-pole is for this reason called by the 
word meaning coffin, it obviously corresponds rather to the monu- 
ment which we set up, as a visible reminder of the departed, his 
virtues, his name, his rank, and his achievements. The poles 
were set up, not in a graveyard, but along the village front, each 
pole in front of the owner’s house, in which in many cases his 
surviving relatives or heirs are still living. These people reckon 
descent through females, not males. A man and his wife belong 
to different totemic groups, and a pole is regularly set up, not by 
a man’s sons, who belong with their mother’s people, but by his 
sister’s sons, who are, according to Tlingit usage, his nearest 
actual relatives. 


The only matter remaining to be discussed is the way in which 
the carvings come to appear on the pole. If a person’s maternal 
uncle possessed a certain crest, that crest would be assumed 
at the proper time by the person himself, with the uncle’s other 
property and privileges. Anything else which tended to set a 
person off from the remainder of the tribe might be assumed by 
that individual. Thus with the carving of a full-rigged ship. 
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The old Indian whose memory is preserved by that pole was 
the first Indian in the immediate region to see a European vessel. 
A rich old man at Tongass village once acted as host to a Secretary 
of the Interior, when this dignitary came to Alaska on a visit. 
The Secretary was invited to sit on a pile of fine furs, when he 
came into the Indian’s house. At the end of the interview, he was 
told that he was “forgetting” his furs. “It is the custom of our 
people,” said the old chief proudly, “‘that what a visitor sits upon 
is his.”’ When in later years the pole was raised, the Secretary was 
put at the top of it, in a frock coat, a stove-pipe hat, and checked 
trousers. This seems ridiculous, but is exactly in line with the 
ancient customs of these people. A feast was given when a pole 
was set up, at which great quantities of property were given away, 
an occasion known now asa potlatch. The rank of the family was 
greatly increased by this means. The size of the pole and nature 
of the carvings were correlated with the greatest nicety to the 
total cost of the feast. A man might, I suppose, have assumed 
carvings without a potlatch, but he would have made himself 
a laughing-stock, as one of us would by wearing a silk hat to a 
ball game, or gum boots to a wedding, or anything else incorrect 
or in poor taste, which makes people smile. Certainly an Indian 
would have put himself in the hands of his enemies by assuming 
anything to which he could not establish his claim by a proper 
potlatch. 

An old Indian, a member of the Bear group, at Tongass 
village, once gave a great feast and invited a Killer-whale chief 
from Wrangell. This chief fell upon evil days, became “hard 
up,” and never gave any feast in return. A totem-pole was 
finally erected by the first chief’s nephews, with a carving 
showing the uncle’s Bear crest biting the fin of a killer-whale. 
The Killer-whale people at Wrangell were furious at the slight, 
but the chief was by this time a drunken loafer, without 
property, so could do nothing about it. 

If in the old days a visit to the Russian cathedral at Sitka 
and conversion to Christianity entitled an Indian (after the 
proper expenditure) to make a carving of St. Paul, copied after 
an illustration in an old Russian Bible, and to place the saint on a 
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totem-pole (all of which has happened) it is obvious that the 
variety of carvings on the poles is almost bewildering. No one can 
tell exactly what all the carvings represent, except some one con- 
versant with the history of that particular pole. It is a great pity 
that these poles are rapidly decaying, without a record being 
made of their meaning. A collection of the mythical tales of the 
region could easily be gotten together and illustrated throughout 
with carvings from the old poles. I found it very difficult in some 
cases to get any information at all 
about the older and finer columns, 
some of which are real works of 
art. 


IV. THe Form OF THE OBJECTS 
KNOWN AS “CoPPERS”’ 
Another matter which has al- 
ways intrigued the present writer 
is the shape of the well-known 
sheets of copper, often described 


and figured, which are traded about 
in the “potlatches”’ of this region. 
An account of the coppers, and the 
way in which they are “named,” 
has been supplied by Boas.’ Their 
shape is very striking (Fig. 62). 
Why among all possible shapes 


they should assume this particular 
Fic. 62.—A “copper.” Certain 


of these objects, depending on their 
history and reputation, were worth 
the equivalent of two or three thou- 
sand dollars in our coin. From Boas, 
in “The Social Organization and 
Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” Report of the U. S. National 
Museum for 1895. 


one has always been a puzzling 
query. 

On the recent field trip to Alaska 
for the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, I took the opportunity to 
inquire about this, and received a 
very curious answer. 


*On the Social Organization and Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians of 
Vancouver Island. Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1895, page 341 ff. 
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Fic. 63.—Photograph of the Kaigani village of Kasaan, southeastern Alaska, made 


by Lieutenant Emmons about 1885 (reproduced by courtesy of the Smithsonian 
Institution from “Explorations and Field-Work of the Smithsonian Institution in 
1922,” p. 123). This village, after having been set aside as a national monument, was 
destroyed by fire. The carving at the bottom of the pole at the extreme right represents 


the Gonaqadét. 
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To understand their shape it is necessary to refer to the 
mythology of the region. These people, as is well known, lay 
tremendous stress on the possession of wealth. The accumulation 
of property stirs them to their foundations, and religious ideas get 
mixed up with the pursuit of gain, in an emotional complex, or 
obsession. There are ways of becoming rich through the super- 
natural. Thus, there are “‘property spirits,” almost deities, the 
very sight of which makes one wealthy. One is called Property- 
woman, who goes about in the woods 
with a crying child, occasionally scratch- 
ing the trees with her copper nails. 
Merely to*hear the crying of her child 
causes a man to be rich. There is also 
a great being in the sea who bestows on 
people great wealth. He is called the 
Conagadét. His appearance is like unto 
that of a great bear, but he lives be- 
neath the water. Sometimes he appears 
to lucky men, far out at sea, emerging 
slowly from the waves and _ towering 
above them. He is so big that he looks 


“like the side of a house.’”’ Anyone to 
whom he appears acquires sudden riches. 


This monster cuts a great figure in the 
myths of the region, and is often por- 


Fic. 64.—The “Gonaqadét,” trayed on totem-poles. Certain fami- 
a mythical monster, the sight 
of which makes a man wealthy. 
The form of the “copper” sym- 
bolizes the forehead of this his head (as is always the case with 
monster, as stown in the representations of beasts) and, for a 
sketch. 


lies inherit the Gonaqadét as a crest. 
In the carvings, great ears arise above 


head-dress, he wears a living creature. 
I was much interested to learn that the form of the copper, in the 


opinion of the Indians, represents the forehead of the Gona- 
qadét. 


To illustrate this matter, let us look at a typical carving. 
The photograph is from a Kaigani town called Kasaan (Fig. 63). 
I happen to have no Tlingit photograph at hand which illustrates 
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the point. In this photograph, the lowest carving on the nearest 
pole represents the monster in question. The rectangular part 
of the copper (the lower part) represents his frontal bone. The 
flaring part of the copper represents the space between the mon- 
ster’sears. The “face” which is usually painted on this part of a 
copper represents the monster’s animal head-band. In the pho 
tograph, there are two broad bands above this smaller head, 
sloping down toward the tips of the monster’s ears. These are 
represented by the top margin of the copper. 

After looking at representations of the Gonaqadét, it can be 
stated with assurance, I think, that either the form of the cop- 
per represents the forehead of the Gonaqadét, or the forehead of 
the Gonagadét has assumed the likeness of a “‘copper”’ (Fig. 64). 
It would be impossible to say, a priori, which has happened. 
One is as likely as the other. My Tlingit informants felt that 
the form of the coppers symbolized the forehead of the wealth- 
giving monster, the prodigy whom they had heard about in their 
mythical tales. 

Museo NACIONAL, 

GUATEMALA. 


MISTASSINI HUNTING TERRITORIES IN THE 
LABRADOR PENINSULA 


By FRANK G. SPECK 


ie the interior of the Labrador peninsula lies Lake Mis- 
tassini, a body of water estimated to be from 75 to 100 miles 

long and 15 miles wide. The region can be reached from 
the outside world only by a journey from Lake St. John, a Hudson 
Bay post and railroad terminus, of from 18 to 22 days in summer 
by cance and a similar journey by dog-sled in winter; or by 
voyaging, as is sometimes done, from the Hudson Bay post at 
Rupert House on James Bay, which is about the same distance 

Lake Mistassini and its human inhabitants are practically 
unknown to the world at large. The Jesuits are believed to have 
penetrated thither about 1643 and continued contact through 
1674 under Albanel, and since then the factors of the Hudson 
Bay Company have long had their trading post on the southwest 
corner of the lake, the earliest actual date for that at Mistassini 
being 1733. But no investigators except Michaud, 1782, and the 
parties conducted by Low, from 1885 to 1896, studied the region 
or mapped its surface. Occasional sportsmen and adventurers, 
too, have reached its shores and some have published narrative 
accounts of their adventures, but no ethnologist has thus far taken 
up the task of studying the language or customs of the natives 

Lying parallel to and south of the immense body of water 
forming the Grand Lac Mistassini, as it is called, lies a smaller 
and similarly conditioned lake known as Little Mistassini. On 
the northern shore is a large rock forming a spacious cavern at 
one side. This rock has given a name not only to the lake but to 
the Indians whose hcmes and hunting grounds stretch for several 
hundred miles north, and northeast. The purpose of this brief 
account is to make available the information acquired by the 
writer from 1915 to 1923 on the family territorial divisions of this 
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interesting band. My first contact with Mistassini Indians was 
in June 1915 when a number of families had descended from 
their hunting grounds and were gathered for their annual trading 
period of two weeks at the Hudson Bay post at Lake St. John. 
With the indispensable aid of Joseph Kurtness and his father, both 
of whom were native members of the band, I began my social-eco- 
nomic survey. Since that year the Mistassini people have de 
scended from the interior to Lake St. John in larger numbers 
each June and with them came the opportunity to expand and test 
the information about hunting locations and their names 
It should be noted that changes seem to occur from year to year 
which would make the results of a survey made in one year ap 
pear different the next, due to death, relocation, and inheritance 
For the period covered, however, I feel that the survey given 
by these informants is as reliable as it could be made, considering 
the imperfections of existing charts, without actually traveling 
out through every district. And I hardly need add that to 
chart and traverse the habitat of a few of these bands would 
take a lifetime 

In fact, in the whole northern Algonkian area this kind of 
survey must be repeated each generation or oftener for each band 
before we can test the form of inheritance and know the social 
processes involved in the disposition of lands and _ privileges 
among the hunting peoples of these regions 

According to information obtained from a Cree of Rupert 
House and from Indians who have visited at East Main, the 
Mistassini band is not specifically differentiated in any way from 
the groups whose trading headquarters are at Rupert House and 
at East Main River some 75 miles north of it on James Bay. 
Culturally and linguistically there is the closest similarity between 
them, and were it not for the separate habitat, the separate head- 
quarters, the separate chieftaincies, together with a certain con- 
sciousness of independence of each other, there would be little 
need to employ different designations for the three bands. Such 
dialect and culture groups characterized by minor points of 
specialization occupy practically every large stretch of habitable 
country across the sub-Arctic region, their central gathering places 
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having been, as they still are, on the largest lakes or the em- 
bouchures of the largest rivers, on salt water if possible, leading 
out of their immense hunting ranges in the interior. Just as the 
Indians on Marten River and Rupert River emerge from the 
interior in the idle summer season to fish, trade and socialize 
amid the plenitude of the seacoast at Rupert House post, so do 
those about Lake Mistassini foregather at the southwestern 
end of the great body of water at the post there, while those 
about Lake St. John descend to the post located at Pointe Bleue. 
he same spring movement takes place on eastward down the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence from Tadousac to Natashquan 
ind St. Augustine at some seven or eight locations of similar 
importance. 

Returning to the Indians who form the Mistassini band, we 
find that they call themselves Mictacini-‘wi i-‘nuts, “Big Rock 
People,” deriving their identity from the landmark previously 
referred to on the shores of Lake Mistassini. By the same name, 
with dialectic variations, they are designated among the neighbor- 
ing Indian bands as far as they are known. In 1915 and again in 
1921, when in conference with representatives of five of the 
Mistassini families who put in an appearance at the Lake St. 
John post, I obtained an estimate of their number at 187 souls, 
60 of them considered as grown men, constituting 31 families. 
From four to six families are accustomed to descend annually 
to Lake St. John to trade, but most of the band resort to Rupert 
House for that purpose. Regarding the numbers of this band, 
it is difficult to get at definite facts since the mortality is high, 
and so through accidents and famine the population rises and falls 
from year to year. In the nineties a few remarks were published 
concerning this band by Low,’ who, however, did not have 
intimate contact with them. 

Low stated in 1896 that there were about twenty-five families 
here. He mentions the spring descent of the Mistassini men, 


1A. P. Low: Report of Explorations in the Labrador peninsula etc., in 1892- 
93-94-95, Geological Survey of Canada, Ottawa, 1896, pp. 70, 71 
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bout June 20th, to Rupert House and their return August 20th, 

saying, “‘As nearly all the women and children accompany the 

large canoes in their small craft, very few persons remain about 

the post during the summer. Those who do live altogether on 
fish caught from day to day.” 

In view of its being so little known, we may remark first of all 

it the general life and culture of this interesting group is marked 

a laudable and intelligent conservativeness. The Mistassini 

re clean and robust and appear very healthy and well conditioned 

r people whose whole life is passed in the remote bush. Their 

nufactures are everywhere in demand, even among neighboring 

Indians, on account of the care and finish with which they con- 

struct the various useful articles necessary to a life in the sub- 


\rctic zone. As toboggan, snowshoe and canoe makers the 


Mistassini are enduringly famous. Their red slate pipes inlaid 
ith lead decorations are traded as far away as the St. Lawrence. 
lhey are also connoisseurs and possessors of fine dogs. The camps 
this people (Fig. 65) are more commodious than those of the 
Montagnais. Their art work is exceptionally fine, both the bead 
and the ribbon appliqué embroidery. The technique of their 
hbark baskets and rec eptac les exceeds that of the Montagnais 
south of them, and they employ paint as well as etching in their 
namentation of birchbark. A similar excellence in durability 
taste pervades their leather work, moccasins, skin bags, 
iches, and receptacles. In short the Mistassini inhabit a more 
rigorous zone than do the Montagnais and they have responded, 
some reason, in a fuller degree to practical needs as well as to 
thetic impulses. They offer indeed one of the best opportuni- 
ties for the study of a northern, limited nomadic, culture group. 
\lthough a representative collection of ethnological material 
has already been obtained from them, in the interests of the 
Heye Museum and the American Museum of Natural History, 
the task is one that will still need years for its completion. 

The mental life of this band is interesting and important. 
Religious behavior is chiefly, one might say almost exclusively, 
concerned with propitiation of the spirits of game animals by the 
proper treatment of their remains. The bear and beaver are es- 
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pecially important in this regard. Communication with animal 
spirits is mainly through dream visions, which constitute the 
basis of individual religious performances. Beliefs and rites are 
highly individual in character, and they constitute secret personal 
property. I have already presented a 
short report on one aspect of individual 
religious practice.2 Shamanism still 
exhibits a comparatively rich develop- 
ment. The organization of the midé- 
win of the Central Algonkian seems not 
to have penetrated as far northeast as 
Lake Mistassini, nor has any similar in- 
stitution been evolved among the tribes 
of this region. It would seem from this, 
incidentally, that the midéwin may not 
be older than the Algonkian dispersal 


period. 


Fic. 66.—Mistassini girl and 


child in baby-sac 


The Rupert House Indians occupy 
a wide territory as the western neigh- 
bors of the Mistassini, who are culturally closely related to 
them. They, and also the East Main band, were visited by 
Skinner at their post on James Bay in 1908 and some of their 
ethnology was recorded by him under the name of eastern Cree.’ 
For dialectic reasons the Rupert House and East Main Indians 
should be identified with the Mistassini and Montagnais. Their 
territorial boundaries have still to be investigated. 

It might be remarked advisedly of these bands that the 
application of the term Cree to them is somewhat artificial. It 
denotes an affiliation which hardly exists either in a political ot 
social sense and a classification, furthermore, which is misleading 
to the ethnologist. Their dialectic peculiarities seem to bear more 
toward the interior inhabitants of the Labrador peninsula to whom 


I’. G. Speck and G. G. Heye: Hunting Charms of the Montagnais and Mistassini 
Indians. Indian notes and Monographs, Museum of the American Indian, N. Y., 1921. 

\. B. Skinner: Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux. Anthropo 
logical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y., vol. 1x, part 1, 
1911). 
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the designation of Cree has never been applied. In view, there- 
fore, of our present ignorance of the culture and speech of the 
immense eastern Labrador region, it would seem to me preferable 
not to specify too much in respect to relationship by the use of 
general names which imply definite connections, but to employ 
independent band or group names until we actually know the dis- 
tribution of familiar traits over regions as yet ethnographically 
unexplored. 

On the northwest, located above the Rupert House band 
is the small and almost unknown East Main group. Low, in 
1896, said of this band that there were only a few families who 
hunted along the lower part of East Main River. A wide interval 
along its course, from Lake Nasaskwaso to below the Great Bend, 
he reported as totally uninhabited. Previous to 1889, he adds, 
there were three families who hunted in the neighborhood of the 
Wabamisk River, but during that winter they all perished by 
starvation or cannibalism with the exception of one woman and a 
small boy.* 

The Mistassini Indians maintain interesting economic relations 
with their immediate neighbors toward the northeast, the people 
of the Nichicun band. The families of Mistassini located on the 
northeast coast of the lake pass part of their hunting season near 
the shore, and then place some dependence upon getting porcupine 
in times of food shortage. For porcupine they have to proceed a 
little way up the long rivers which flow down from the northeast. 
Should they, however, fail to encounter a supply of this rodent, 
whose numbers seem for some reason to be diminishing in the 
Labrador peninsula, they are compelled to pass far into the higher 
land for caribou, sometimes moving so far in this direction that 
they are on the preémpted territories of hunters of the Nichicun 
band whose districts are in turn located southwest of their own lake 
toward Lake Mistassini. Reciprocal privileges have, in conse- 
quence, seemingly developed between the two bands, for when 
pressed by famine in summer the Nichicun people assume the 
right to descend the rivers toward Lake Mistassini and hunt bears 


* Low, op. cit., p. 85. 
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m the Mistassini territories. For this reason the territories, 
numbers 23 to 30, have been elongated toward Lake Nichicun, and 
we may imagine, with good reason I believe, that if the land divi- 
sions of the latter ever become known, they will meet and overlap 
the Mistassini tracts. 

On the southwestern Mistassini frontier there is some over- 
lapping of claims indicated by information coming from hunters 
of the Waswanipi Lake band. It would be impossible to adjust 
such differences until accurate charts are before us in the presence 
of the informants. 

With the Hudson Bay Company post at the foot of the lake, 
the Mistassini were concerned in a manner which shows that the 
institutions of the family hunting ground must have existed before 
the post was laid out and founded. The company controls a 
tract about the post, No. 33 on the chart, upon which the em- 
ployees of the post and their families live and hunt. They are for 
the most part half-breeds. This tract was originally acquired by 
the company for the support of its attachés. That the Indians had 
an idea of proprietorship in this tract is shown by the fact that 
about 1912 a dispute arose between the factor and three hunters 
of the Pit?wdb9nu family (No. 6), whose range adjoins the 
company’s holding, over the killing of two moose on this district, 
to which the Indians laid claim by the right of prior possession. 
The killing of game on the ground was objected to by the com- 
pany factor, but without success. I mention this to answer the 
possible question as to whether the appearance of the great 
company in the far north could have been an agent in the instruc- 
tion of the Indians along the lines of territorial family subdivisions. 
It is quite evident, I believe, not only from the widespread nature 
of the family land divisions throughout the north, but from the tes- 
timony of history itself, that the coming in of the trading posts 
was not responsible for the inception of the territorial idea, but 
that they came in and adjusted themselves to such conditions, 
which were aboriginal to the northern tribes in general. 

Bearing upon certain detailed aspects of the operation of 
inheritance, trespass, territory marking, transfer, and so on, we 
have all too little information. For the conditions under which 
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these Indians live do change so rapidly that it would require 
a much longer contact with them than I had to investigate 
circumstances like the above which could only be explained by 
individuals through memory and through their own experiences. 
I may say, nevertheless, that later the personal inquiry method 
must be employed, but pending the completion of this work, 
which will involve considerable time, it would seem necessary to 
give a few general outlines of the practices connected with the oper- 
ation of the hunting grounds as offered by the Indians themselves. 

Among the Mistassini there seems to be no method of marking 
the boundaries of their territories by blazes or other landmarks. 
They claim that these are unnecessary on account of their intimate 
acquaintance with the country and with their trapping grounds. 
Trespass, too, seems to be little regarded, for there are no specific 
cases where trouble has arisen through it. Conjuring is employed 
as a punishment for trespass on others’ grounds. One feature of 
importance, however, is the occurrence of names designating the 
areas controlled by different families. These with their transla- 
tions are given in the ensuing list on pages 466, 467 in the third and 
fourth columns. If we regard the family districts as geographical 
units, then we may refer to the toponyms as being something like 
canton names. Like the other ethnic groups north of the St. 
Lawrence the Mistassini refer to their hunting grounds by using 
the term naméckanu, ‘‘my path, or road,” as though their business 
of life lay along the well-known track over which they pass in canoe 
and with sled in setting their traps and killing the meat- and 
fur-producing animals. The term ofestci‘, “his land,” is also given. 
South of the St. Lawrence among the Wabanaki divisions the 
corresponding term is mzi’bum, “my river,’ through analogous 
reasoning. I believe, from what I have seen, that it may be truly 
said of the more northerly tribes that they employ winter land 
routes more extensively, due to their ownership of dogs to aid them 
in traversing the country. South of the St. Lawrence dogs never 
came into use for hauling the sled or toboggan. This strikes me 
as an important fact in the consideration of Eskimo contact and 
economic development among the Algonkian. 


I must explain, before proceeding to greater detail, a condition 
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which applies especially to the boundary lines as given for the 
districts in the northwestern portion of the Mistassini habitat, 
numbers 9-22 especially. The boundary limits are only approx- 
imately located and can obviously be intended to give but an idea 
of general location and adjacency to each other, because this 
country is still unexplored except along the main river courses. 
Where the chart appears blank there are of course innumerable 
lakes, streams and geographical landmarks fully as prominent as 
they appear in the well-known sections. The location of number 18, 
for example, is only conjectural, since the Indians know that it is 
interposed somewhere between number 19 on the east and 14 and 
15 on the west. The natural landmarks of course are known to 
the proprietors and their neighbors, but since these appear on no 
charts it is impossible to project division lines which will conform 
to them. In short, the institution which we are endeavoring to 
comprehend exists in great explicitness in the minds of the 
northern Indians, a state which we are totally unable to de- 
scribe for the want of adequate means at our disposal in respect 
both to cartography. and to knowledge of actual conditions, 
reactions, and even terms to employ in the attempt to express the 
circumstances of the economic struggle of a hunting horde. 

It will be noticed at once by anyone who has considered the 
size of the hunting territories in regions more to the south, and 
more thickly populated, that the Mistassini territorial blocks are 
comparatively large. Most of them are about half as large again 
as those of the Lake St. John Montagnais, with the exception of a 
half-dozen of the latter which are locatedad joining those of the 
Mistassini people and just south of the Arctic watershed. The 
same observation holds true here as in the case of the Lake St. 
John people, the farther north the larger the territories and con- 
sequently the thinner the population. From comparisons with 
hunting districts and human distribution here as well as through 
Maine, New Brunswick and Newfoundland, we may almost 
develop a law among the north Algonkian, along with this appear 
ance, and add that the direction of migration seems, where we 
have any traditional testimony or historical reference, to be 
toward the most sparsely inhabited belt. In the Labrador 
peninsula this is ever toward the northeast. 
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The sociological behavior of the Mistassini in respect to the 
family hunting lands resembles considerably that of the other Al- 
gonkian of the sub-Arctic zone. We find the tendency present 
to use family patronyms, though its practice is corrupted by the 
use of individual nicknames which outnumber personal names of 
any other type. From these of course grow new paternal names 
which may live for a generation 
or so and then be replaced. 
Evidently this has been the pro- 
cedure of the past. As elsewhere, 
also, baby-talk is occasionally 
the basis of personal naming. 
Inheritance of hunting privi- 
leges comes down through the 
father and lasts as long as the 
sequence of occupation is main- 
tained. Hunting companion- 
ship usually includes father and 
sons, though the regular form 
of this natural grouping is gen- 
erally broken up by local social 
circumstances. The most prev- 
alent of these is the residence 
of the married man with his 
father-in-law. This tendency 
is most interesting in point 
of theory, for one could im- 
agine that where this practice 


prevailed over others in respect 
to residence and its implied 
Fic. 67.—Meta'bi, former chief of the inheritance, an alternating, 

Mistassini Indians. even a _ matrilineal descent 
might evolve in a few generations of its regular performance. 
It appears from our information that in the present generation 
there are six definite instances of hunters residing on their 
paternally inherited grounds, and six, possibly seven, where 
the hunter, having married, has joined his father-in-law’s 
group. 
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I 68.—Mistassini Types: @. Charley Mianshkam and his son r ife of Me esheesh 
J f Johnny Washeesh; d. Tommy Moar of the Hudson Bay at Lake Mi i. His 
German and his mother of the Nichicun band; ¢. A Mistassir a former shaman of the 

Son of Ka‘kwa, afflicted with a limb deformation occasior met with in this region; ’ and i 
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The high mortality among men, due to exposure, and among 
women and children, all due to the failure of the game, is a note- 
worthy consideration, and one to be taken seriously into account as 
a factor governing the distribution of the people and the residence 
of the sexes. We find among the reasons given by the Indians 
for their residence with the father-in-law, after being married, first 
the necessity of rendering aid to him, should he have too few sons 
or none at all through these fatalities, second, that of avoiding over- 
crowding in a family of too many sons, should they be living and 
working the paternal holding. And there are besides other 
minor personal reasons which can just as well be imagined by 
anyone who has lived with similar people. 

The control of the hunting grounds is deeply involved with 
religious thought. Some of the interesting viewpoints taken 
down in text from Ka‘kwa (Fig. 68, f), anold Mistassini shaman 
who died several years ago, explain how the proper disposal of 
animal remains is obligatory among the hunters. By conforming 
to a number of arbitrary regulations, semi-religious in character, 
the hunter satisfies the soul-spirit of the game he kills. Should 
he fail to observe these formalities an unfavorable reaction would 
also ensue with his own soul-spirit, his “‘great man’”’ (mistape'o) 
as it is called. In such a case the “great man” would fail to 
advise him when and where he would find his game. Incidentally 
the hunter resorts to drinking bear’s grease to nourish his “great 
man.” There is an Eskimo analogy in the belief that at least 
two classes of game, the caribou and the fish, have their super- 
natural controllers whose favor determines the hunter’s success. 
The discussion of this aspect of life, however, belongs in a 
some what different setting to be dealt with independently. 

Following is a description « 


{ the several hunting territories: 

No. 1. Ni‘pu'cin, Jimmie Boson, and his family hunt over a territory 
lying between Chibougamoo Lake and Obatogamau Lake. The territory 
bears the name “Poplar River,” from one of the streams which flows 
through it. 

No. 2. Ko'tci‘tc, Little William, inhabits the district north of Chi- 
bougamoo to a range called Rabbit Mountains, to the northeast of Foam 
River. 

No. 3. At'tca‘m, John Stout, inhabits a tract northwest of the pre- 
ceding, reaching down Chibougamoo River to Opemiska Lake which sepa- 
rates him from one of the hunters of the Waswanipi band. The latter, 
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according to information obtained through Mr. Cartledge on the hunting 


territories of that band, would encroach upon that of John Stout according 
t y own survey. 

No. 4. Mi‘a'nckam, David Mianshkam, is neighbor to this man on the 
northwest. No name in particular was given to this district. 

No. 5. Wi’ ckotcani'‘c, Chas. Blacksmith, ocx upic s a rather ill-defined 

of country north of the preceding, to Maikasksagi River. His line just 


reaches to Lake Mistassir This man derives his name from that of his 


er plus the diminutive suffix, one of the cases of name-descent from 


er toson. The territory bears the name “Sturgeon Spawning Place.” 
No. 6. Pi towa bonu, Robt Pitewabanu, oct upi s a tract kr 
“Loon Pursuing,” reaching from Mistassini past Burnt Woods Lake and 
ce westward to the head of Victoria River 
No. 7. Wi''nivpe'go, Albert Trapper, holds a similarly-shaped and 


as 


extended region north of the preceding, crossing the lower parts of streams 

ng into Victoria River. This man’s name is interesting since it refers to 
S water and is regarded by the Indians as an indication of ancestral 
residence probably somewhere on James Bay or Hudson Bay. 


No. 8. Ni'pu'cin, John Boson This man holds the chieftainship of 
Mistassini band, which is hereditary, and occupies, approximately 
section of the country west of the four preceding men on the course of 
Victoria River and extending down from Opemiska Lake. He is the father of 
No. 1, and had with him another son on his own grounds. The name “Grand 
her’ applied to this territory is said to be derived from an occurrence 
h tradition locates upon it n old woman, it is related, was once abar 
doned by her relatives there, and left to starve, ir ccordance with a custon 
h is frequently heard of in the northern regions 
No. 9 Ceka peo, Mark Shekapeo, 
No. 10. Ceka'peo Mathew Shek ipeo, and 
No. 11 Ceka‘peo, Johnny Shekapeo hunt over rather extensive 
trict south of the Height of Land and westward to Lake Geiki Chey 
ss the Height of Land to Marten Riv W | 
portant one in the annual migration of the Mistassini Indians, has given 


ts name to the whole area These are three brothers who work together 


hich stream, an extremel; 


yne crew 
No. 12. Wi'’nitpe‘go, Johnny Trapper, has an ill-defined district 
south of Marten River, between the three preceding nd Lake Mistassini, 


ch has no specific name that | be give He is a son of No. 7 who is 


ng with his father-in-law’s fi y. 
No. 13. Ayastci*me'o, Jacob Huskey, is proprietor of the country 


both sides of the outlet of Lake listassini into Marten River. Hence the 


region bears the name ‘‘Outlet.’’ The name and tradition in this family point 
former residence at Rupert House. Eskimo ancestry is inferred. Such 


uses offer an explanation of how Eskimo influence percolates over an Indian 


Information and manuscript from Mr. H. A. Cartledge concerning the hunting 
territories of the Waswanipi Indians submitted to the Geological Survey of Canada 


nd placed at my disposal by Dr. Sapir. 
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culture area, evidences of which appear in certain aspects of material life if 
not in mythology and religious lore. 

No. 14. Wa’pana‘kio holds one of the most westerly located territories 
of the Mistassini habitat north of Marten River. This region bears a 
descriptive name “Where the current has swept away the alders.”” This man 
again represents possible ethnic intrusion if we may assume that his name, 
which is a family one, has been derived from a wandering Abenaki hunter 
from south of the St. Lawrence. There are many such individuals from the 
dissipated tribal groups of New England and the province of Quebec who 
have traveled northward into virgin hunting territory and established their 
residence under conditions which appeal to the taste of the Algonkian nomad 
But in this case the Mistassini informant stated that his ancestor was not 


definitely known to be an Abenaki, though an eastern origin is apparently 
indicated. 

No. 15. Ni'bui'‘c, an old man with two sons in his family, hunts from 
Lake Nemiskau eastward for about a hundred miles over quite a large 
territory on both sides of Rupert River. The district is known as “Main 
River,” the Indian name for Rupert River, on account of its importance as a 
highway, alternating with Marten River in this respect 

No. 16. Wi'’ckatcani*‘c, Albert Blacksmith, holds the region north of 
the man just mentioned on a series of lakes forming a branch of Main River 
or East Main River, just which it is difficult to say on the basis of existing 


charts. The name of this territory is confusing. It appears to be a corruption 
of the English name East Main. This man is associated with his father-in- 
law as a hunting partner. 

No. 17. Wi''ckatcani'‘c, other members of the same Blacksmith 
family as No. 16, who hunt over this territory as wel! as the other without 
much regard for hereditary practice. I was informed that three intermarried 
family groups work both districts. They extend to East Main River from the 
great Bend of this stream eastward to Nasakauso Lake. North of them are 
located, according to our testimony, people whose affinity points to resi- 
dence with the East Main band who descend to trade at the post on James 
Bay at the mouth of that river. 

No. 18. Wi'cana‘u, Charles Pool, occupies a region between Marten 
and Main rivers, about which very little can be said. 

No. 19. Mi‘a‘nckom, Charles Mianshkam (Fig. 68, a), is a brother of No. 
4, who has separated from the family territory by paternal descent, through 
taking up his residence with his father-in-law. No specific name could be 
found for this tract. 

No. 20. Bryan, a half breed, related to one of the employees of the 
post, assumes proprietorship of the stream flowing into Main River above the 
outlet of Lake Mistassini. This man on account of his mixed paternity has 
neither an Indian name nor a name for his territory so far as could be given 
by the informant. 

No. 21. Wa'ci'c, Johnny Washeesh, and his brother-in-law—another 
case of an individual associating with his wife’s family rather than with his 
paternal group—occupied an ill-defined district north of the preceding. Since 
the death of Johnny Washeesh the control of this territory has passed to 
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Charley Matowesheesh (Moatoweci'c), who has married his widow (Fig. 68, c) 
and is brother to No. 27. This man is another who has joined his wife’s 
family group. His wife is sister to Johnny Washeesh. The circumstances 
are here that, with the death of the proprietor his sister’s husband is drawn 
to the control of the family and its territory 

No. 22. Nta’wata‘, Solomon Ntawata, has one of the remote northerly 
districts on upper East Main River, bordering on the holdings of the Nichicun 

nd. The district name is “Birch Place.’’ In view of the great distance this 
in has to cover from his hunting ground to reach the post at Mistassini and 
hen again to pass out to Rupert House, he is well entit!ed to the name 
Voyageur which he bears, since his annual migration for the purpose of trade 
1y amount to hardly less than a thousand miles, out and back. 

No. 23. Ma'‘‘tocic, Solomon Matosheesh, is another of the remotely 
located Mistassini hunters, whose grounds border on the upper waters of 
East Main River, separating the territories of the Nichicun band from those 
of the Mistassini. This man is a brother to the three Shekapeos, Nos. 9, 
10 and 11 and also to 24 (Sandy Shekapeo). This is a case where a change in 
family name has resulted from the development of a nickname which is 
lerived from a peculiarity shown by the individual when a little boy. His 

ime, Little-one-who-cries, exists also among the Montaignais at Lake St. 
John as the possession of a boy who has a very pronounced lachrimose dis- 
position. A new family patronym has thus developed from a nickname. 

No. 24. Ceka‘peo, Sandy Shekapeo, (Fig. 68, )) a brother to the group 
just mentioned, is another who has abandoned his paternal inheritance for a 
residence with his wife’s family. His territory is a long and narrow one 
reaching from Lake Mistassini northeast toward Lake Nichicun for some- 
thing over a hundred miles. Regarding this and the next five districts, I 
have already remarked in a paragraph in the earlier part of my paper con- 
cerning the interchange of privileges between the Mistassini and the Nich- 
icun Indians. 

No. 25. Kwo'‘madi'c, Comb Etienne, southeast of the preceding, can 
be little discussed since the circumstances under which he lives are similar 
to those of No. 24. 

No. 26. Wapasta‘n, Andrew Marten, comes under the same remarks 
is the preceding. His district follows the drainage of Papaskwasati River. 

No. 27. Matowe'ci'c, Joseph Matowecic, brother to No. 21, occupies the 
hereditary paternal holding on Tokwaoio River. 

No. 28. Wi''gan, Weegun, hunted south of the preceding, the district 
being known as “Canoe Lake.”’ He is now dead, but his women continue 


to operate the grounds, according to the last reports. The expectations are 
that someone will marry one of his daughters and then assume the proprie 
torship of the family and lands. 

No. 29. Pa'ctsigan a‘pic, Joseph Gunner, (Fig. 69, a) inhabits the district 
known as Deep Lake, east of Lake Mistassini. He is another whose lands 
end on the Nichicun territorial line. 


No. 30. Nemate’’i‘te‘n, Solomon Gunner, a son of the preceding, again 
shows the transfer of a family name to an individual nickname. Here with 


t} 
ti 


e marriage of his son, an adjoining district has been held and occupied. 
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I was not able to find out whether this was due to a subdivision of the paternal 
holdings or to the son, Solomon, having married a woman whose paternal 
inheritance adjoined that of his father. 


F'1G. 69.—Mistassini Types: a. Joseph Gunner. The medals were given by the 
Hudson Bay Co. factors to faithful hunters at the three hundredth anniversary 
celebration of the Company at their various posts in 1921; 6. A Mistassini woman and 


chiid. 


No. 31. Eta'‘p’, George Etap, hunts south of Little Mistassini Lake, 
and a short distance south of the Height of Land. The territory is known as 

No. 32. Eta ‘p’, Jimmie Etap, brother to the preceding, has the adjoin- 
ing tract on Little Mistassini, southwest of him. Evidently this is another 
case of the subdivision of paternal property among sons. This district is 
known as ‘‘Foam River.” 

No. 33. The Hudson Bay post’s reserve is intended for the use and 
occupation of the proprietor and employees of the post. I have already 
remarked elsewhere on some particulars concerning this block of land. 

No. 34. Micta'ci‘niu ca‘l, Mistassini Charles, who is now dead, hunted 
a narrow district far to the south of the general habitat of the Mistassini 
group. It was below Obatagomau Lake between districts belonging to the 
Waswanipi and the Tétes de Boule who belong to St..Maurice River. This 
man’s case was interesting because he had no children. He adopted, by 
custom, other children who are now grown up and hunting nearer to Lake 
Mistassini. Since his death this tract is not regularly occupied, but it was 
expected in 1920 that somebody would soon take it over, although I could not 
find out just what process would be set in motion for this assignment. The 
district was evidently somewhat out of the recognized habitat of the Mistas- 
sini people as is shown by its irregular projection and by the uncertainty of its 
tenure. I imagine that if we knew more about whose hands it has passed 
through we could find that it represents one of those border holdings which do 


not become definitely assigned to a specified proprietor, but which function 
in the general support of the nearest band. In this case the territory seems 
to have fulfilled a charitable function. 
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In addition to those whose names have been mentioned, and 
about whom some facts have been given, there are some others 
belonging to this band who do not subsist regularly and vitally 
by hunting and trapping. They are mostly of mixed blood. 
They do not generally own hunting territories because their pa- 
ternal derivation is not Indian. They may become attached to 
other hunters and marry into pure Indian families and so acquire 
rights, or, as often happens, may enter the employment of the 
post and become interpreters, hunters, guides and men of general 
service, practically the “coureurs des bois” of today. 

An instance to be mentioned is that « 


f Tommy Moar (Fig. 
68, d) who plies between the posts at Mistassini, Rupert House 
and Lake St. John, summer and winter upon occasion. His 
father was of German blood, said by him to have been a trader 
for the company at the Lake Nichicun post, where Tommy was 
born. His wife is a daughter of Mr. Miller, a former factor at 
Mistassini. I did not undertake to record circumstances or 
inquire into these families for reasons obvious to the mind of the 
ethnologist. Some Mistassini women have become the wives of 
Montagnais men of the Lake St. John band. They generally 
retain their own dialect and their children use both that and 
Montagnais. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE RITUAL OF THE CHIEFS OF YUCATAN 


By RALPH L. ROYS 


HE political institutions of the natives of Yucatan are so 
"a known that the Chiefs’ Ritual on pages 28 to 42 of the 

~Chilam Balam of Chumayel”’ may well be considered im- 
portant material for the study of the history and ethnology of the 
Mayas. The Chumayel is a native American book written in the 
Maya language at a time when the people of Yucatan had not 
completely forgotten the days before the Spanish conquest. 
I feel justified in saying that the writers of the material contained 
in this book still had access to the old hieroglyphic manuscripts 
and were still able to read them, for the Chumayel itself is an 
eighteenth century compilation of much older writings. Father 
Avendafio, who visited the heathen Itzas at Tayasal during the 
last decade of the seventeenth century, expressly states that he 
had learned to read the Maya prophecies written in hieroglyphic 
characters before he made his journey, in order to demonstrate to 
these people that according to their own books the time had now 
arrived for them to accept the Christian faith. Surely this in- 
dicates that a knowledge of hieroglyphic writing still existed in 
northern Yucatan up to the end of the seventeenth century at 
least. 

A remarkable state of affairs existed in Yucatan at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. We see a system under which the 
government of the various tribes was in the hands of a hereditary 
ruling class, which possessed both a religion and a tradition in 
which the general run of the population did not participate. 
Landa (1881, p. 302) describes the festival of the chiefs who 
assembled each year at Mani in the month of Xul and held a 
great festival in honor of Kukulcan. Some of these chiefs called 
themselves the Suiua people; certainly the name Maya was not 
held in the highest esteem. Diego Sarmiento de Figueroa says 
in his report on the town of Popola, “The language spoken in 
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this town is called the Achmaya (Ah Maya) language, which 
means people of low and servile minds and of little account. 
They were given this name by the Indians of the Province of Chik- 
inchel.’”* This statement is confirmed by the “Relacién de Va- 
lladolid.’* Indeed one of the names for the Maya language that 
has come down to the present time is maceual than, which means 
the speech of the laboring class, though it now seems to have 
lost its derogatory meaning. Landa tells us, “When the lord 
died, although his eldest son succeeded him, the other sons were 
no less loved and cherished and indeed regarded as lords.” 
He also says, ““The lords appointed governors and, in cases 
acceptable to themselves, confirmed sons in the offices of their 
fathers.’”’ Nakuk Pech, a native chief who had grown to maturity 
before the Spanish conquest, also confirms this.‘ 

To explain this state of affairs we must go back to a condition 
which had terminated before the Spaniards came. At the time 
of the conquest, Yucatan was divided into a number of independ- 
ent states, but as late as the first ha’i of the fifteenth century, a 
large part of the country was still under a central government 
located at Mayapan. We learn from the account of the visit of 
Fray Alonso Ponce to Yucatan in 1586° that at Mayapan, 
as though it were a court, resided all the caciques and lords of the province 
of Maya, and the people brought their tribute to them there. Among these 
were two principal ones whose superiority and .lordship the others recognized, 


ind for whom they had the highest respect. One of these was named Cocom 
and the other, Xiu. The old Indians say that the Xiu, aided by the other 


chiefs, killed the Cocom, who was more of a lord and higher in rank than he 
was, for he informed them or made them believe that the Cocom secretly 
sold native Indians as slaves to foreign merchants. At the death of the 
Cocom, the city of Mayapan was deserted by all. The Xiu, they say, re- 
mained in Mani with his family and followers. The descendants of the 
Cocom and his faction went to Zotuta. . . . . The other caciques did the 
same and returned to their own lands, leaving the city of Mayapan entirely 
deserted. 


Doc. inéd., vol. 13, p. 41. 

Doc. inéd., vol. 13, p. 23. 

Landa, 1900, vol. 11, p. 315 
' Brinton, 1882, p. 216. 

Ponce, 1872, vol. 58, pp. 470-471. 
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To explain how our ritual came to be called the Suiua 
ritual,” Landa says that the Xius came from the south and 
that these tribes wandered in the forests of Yucatan for forty years with only 
rain water to use, but at the end of that time they arrived at the mountains 
opposite Mayapan, ten leagues away, and there they began to occupy the land 
and construct good buildings in many places. The people of Mayapan 
established friendly relations with them and were glad to see them cultivate 
the land like the natives of the country. In this way the Tutuxiu people 
became subject to the laws of Mayapan. They intermarried and the Lord 
Xiu of the Tutuxius became highly esteemed by everybody.® 

Like the Itzas, the Xius believed themselves to have originated 
in a place called Suiua’ which Brinton® and Seler® have shown to 
be a Mexican name. Torquemada (Book 3, Chap. 7) quotes a 
legend of the Nahua peoples of the highlands of Mexico, telling 
how people from that region went to Yucatan under the leader- 
ship of Quetzalcoatl, which is the Aztec equivalent of the Maya 
Kukulcan. The report of Mama by Juan de Aguilar states,! 
“They were subject to a lord named Tutul Xiu, a Mexican name. 
They say he was a foreigner and had come from the west.” The 
Mexican ball court and other archaeological remains at Uxmal 
seem to confirm this story. 

There were other Mexican groups besides the Xius which came 
into Yucatan and adopted the Maya language. The best known 
case is that of the so-called Mexican mercenaries who were called 
in to support the Cocoms at Mayapan at a fairly late date," 
but it is difficult to believe that they were responsible for much 
of the extensive intrusive culture seen in the language, architecture 
and religion of Yucatan, for Landa tells us,” 


As the Mexicans were foreigners and had aided Cocom only upon the invita- 
tion of the sovereign of the country, the lords who sacked Mayapan sought 
no revenge upon them. They allowed them the choice of going away or 


6 Landa, 1900, vol. 11, pp. 286-287. 

7 Brinton, 1882, p. 100. 

Ibid, p. 110. 

® Seler, 1902-1908, vol. 2, pp. 574-575. 
1° Doc. inéd., vol. 11, p. 161. 

1 Landa, 1900, pp. 288-290. 

® Landa, 1900, p. 290. 
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settling in the country, but did not permit them to marry the women of the 
country. They preferred to remain and settled in the province of Canul 
where they remained until the second Spanish war. 


They were no longer speaking a Nahua language at the time of 
the Spanish conquest but believed themselves to have come from 
Suiua, according to the “‘Crénica de Calkini.’’” 

According to the Chumayel ritual, at the beginning of each 
katun, or period of approximately twenty years, the chiefs holding 
office who did not know the ritual were weeded out by means of a 
rigorous examination. There was a different ritual for each of 
the thirteen katuns, for most of the prophecies state that the 
ritual of the katun was changed.“ 

The Chumayel version shows the effect of a long Spanish occu- 
pation of the country. The Spanish governor was evidently 
regarded as the successor of the head-chief of Mayapan. His 
title of Mariscal places the dedication in the eighteenth century. 
Horses and European fowls are mentioned, it is true, but on the 
whole the text is fairly free from European ideas. A literal trans- 
lation of the ritual follows. 


TRANSLATION 
(Chumayel, p. 28). 

The ritual and understanding for our Lord, Sr. Gobernador, Mariscal. 
This where he settles, where the taxes are apportioned, in the east, at Merida. 
This where his walls and site are. Then will come the end of his period of 
office also. There comes the command of the head-chief, mighty is his word. 
Then he shall arrive. Red is his garment also. 

On this day, according to the Suiua ritual, this indeed is the word. This 
is the desire of the head-chief of the town. At that time shall come the 
fulfilment of the ritual of Katun 3 Ahau. Then shall be set down the change 
of the katun, Katun 1 Ahau, as (written) below. 

This is now the katun, Katun 3 Ahau. It has come on this day. Ended 
isitsrule and reign. Itisover. It hasceased tobe. It changes. 

This is Katun 1 Ahau, set within the house of Katun 3 Ahau, its guest 
there, while it is given its complete power by Katun 3 Ahau. Shameful 
indeed are things in the settlements. 

(page 29) 

The seeking of the knowledge which comes within the katun which ends 

on this day. Now comes the time of the seeking of the knowledge of the 


#3 Crénica de Calkini, p. 36. 
Cédice Tizimin 
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chiefs of the towns, whether they know of the coming of the men and rulers, 
whether they have taken into account the coming of the chiefs, of the head- 
chiefs, whether they are of the lineage of rulers, whether they are of the 
lineage, that they may verify it 

This is the first ritual which will be sought of them. They shall seek his 
food. “Bring the sun,” is the command of the head-chief to them. Thus 
shall it be said to the chiefs, ‘Bring the sun, Son, that you may bear in your 
hands my plate, the planted lance, the lofty cross, in the middle of his heart. 
Then the green tiger is set upon the sun that it may drink its blood.” Of 
Suiua is the knowledge. This is the sun which is to be sought of them. It 
is a very large fried egg. This is the lance and lofty cross planted in his 
heart. It is what he says. It is his blessed word. This is the green tiger 
set upon it to drink its blood; it is a green pepper. That is the tiger. Suiua 
ritual. 

This is the second ritual which wil! be sought of them. Then let them 
go and get the brains (moisture) of the sky, that the head-chief may see how 
much there is. “It is my will to see it. Let me see it.”” This is what shall 
be said to them. This is what the brains (moisture) of the sky are. It is 
copal gum. Suiua. 

(page 30) 

This is the third ritual which is to be sought of them. Let them bind a 
large house. Six beams comprise its size. One is its entrance. This is what 
the large house is; it is an enormous palm-hat. They shall be told that the 
ruler shall mount a large white horse. Very white is his mantle and his cape, 
and he holds a white rattle stick in his hand while he manipulates his horse. 
There is coagulated blood upon the flower of his rattle, which has been 
taken. This is what the white horse is; it is a stirrup of hennequen cord. 
This is what the white rattle is which is mentioned. It is a very white cape, it 
is a flower, a very white enramada. This is what the coagulated blood is, of 
the flower of the rattle, which is to be sought of them. It is gold. It is in the 
middle, because it is blood which comes from the veins of the fatherless and 
motherless orphan. 

This is the fourth ritual which is to be sought of them. Let them go to 
the tribal house and they shall be told as follows: “You shall come, your 
visible selves, into the middle of the sun. You shall become infants again. 
You shall be born. You shall arrive where your spleen is in your back. This 
is your spleen, compressed in the soul of our holy mistress. Then you shall 
arrive with it.” This is the second childhood spoken of to them, which is in 
the midst of the sun; let him go where his shadow is cast. Then, as he has 
been told, he shall move away. Then he arrives where the head-chief is. This 
is the spleen, which is demanded of him; it is his wife. This is the soul of 
our holy mistress; it is an enormous candle, a very heavy candle. Suiua 
ritual. 

(page 31) 

This is the fifth ritual which is to be sought of them. It shall be told to 
them. Then let him go and get the heart of god supreme in heaven. It is 
this: ‘You shall bring me thirteen folds of coverings, in which is wrapped 
its exterior, and a white fabric.”” This is what the heart of god supreme is, 
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which is spoken of to them; it is a yellow bead. This is what the covering of 
thirteen folds is, which is spoken of to them; it is an enormous tortilla. There 
are thirteen layers of small beans in it. This is that the very white coarse 
fabric is; it is a mantle. This is what is to be sought of them. Suiua knowl- 
edge 

This is the sixth ritual which is to be sought of them. They are to go 
and get the branch of the pochote tree, and a three-strand cord, and a living 
liana. This is what he will relish. “My fragrant food, I desire to eat.” But 
he may not gnaw the trunk of the pochote tree, as they are told. This is what 
the trunk of the pochote tree is; it is a one-eyed creature.” This is what 
the three strand cord is; it is the tail of aniguana. This is the living liana; 
it is the entrails of a pig. This is what the trunk of the pochote tree is; it 
is the base of the tail of the one eyed creature. Suiua ritual. 

This is the seventh ritual which is to be sought of them. It shall be said 
to them, ‘‘Go get for me the turtle from the bottom of the cenote, two very 
white and two very yellow. I wish to eat.”’ This is the turtle from the 
bottom of the cenote, which is to be sought « 


f them. It is a white gicama 
and two very yellow ones. The understanding for the chiefs when they are 
brought before the first head-chief 


ba 32) 


page 


These are the rituals." If they are not understood by the chiefs of the 
towns, sad is their star adorning the night. Frightful is its house. Sad is the 
misfortune called) okom bulcum"’ in the center of the town among the men 
of rank. Those who die are those who do not understand. Those who live 
are those who understand. This shall be set over the chiefs of the towns. 
This is the mutual test copied in order that there m: 


y be known the severity 
with which the reign is toend. Their hands are bound before them and (they 
wear) a collar of wood. Tightly drawn is the cord. They are brought before 
the ruler, the first head-chief. This is the end of the chiefs. This shall be set 
over the unrestrained ones of the day and of the katun. They shall be heard. 
Then shall end the things of the chiefs of the towns. This shall come to pass 
on that day. The ritual of the katun shall be ended, and then shall end 
catun 3 Ahau. The chiefs of the towns shall be seized because they do not 


page 33) 
\ crude line drawing of two men. One, who is clothed, leads the other, 
who wears a wooden yoke, is bound and is naked.) 
Thus occurs the seizing of the chiefs of the town. (This is) a record in 
order that they may give to eat to the first head-chief, when he asks them for 


p means “one- 


® The word in the text is chop, for which I find no meaning. Chop 
eyed.” 

© The word translated as ritual is ‘han. Its most usual meaning is “speech” or 
“language.” 

7 This phrase, okom bulcum, occurs frequently in the prophecies. No meaning 
st of public misfortunes. Unlike 
the present text, it is usually mentioned as occurring out on the road and at the cross- 


has been found for it yet, but it usually occurs in < 


ways where travellers rested and camped at night. Okom means “sad.” 
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food. They shall be hung by the neck, their tongues cut out, their eyes torn 
out,at thattime. This shall be their end. These are the ones of lineage. 
Then shall they come forth before their lord on their knees in order that it 
may be learned whether they have judgment and discretion. Then is their 
mat and throne also delivered to them. This is how they are tested. The 
copy shall be seen. They shall be seen, the lineage of the head-chief in 
the land. They shall live on that day. They shall receive their first rod 
of office (vara) also. Thus shall be established the lineage of Maya men here 
in the district of Yucatan for a second time. God is the guide. It shall be 
accomplished here on earth. This is the true ruler; he shall come to seek 
us. This is our ruler; this is our holy one. Precious stones, yellow beads, 
He also seeks wine, balché. He who has none shall be killed. He who obeys, 
godly (Diosil) is his action accerding to the ritual. But God will not 
desire the occurrence of all the things which have been written. 
(page 34) 

(Picture of a bearded Spanish dignitary wearing a hat and cloak and 

bearing a wand of office.) 

So also, these are the men of rank, the lineage of the chiefs, who know 
Thus they come, men and rulers. Well regarded is their prudence and their 
discretion, commanders and subjects. Then shall be delivered happily their 
mats to them and their thrones to them by our first head-chief. This is their 
mat and their throne. (On the other hand) roughly handled, buried in the 
ground is the face, stamped into the ground as he is dragged is the unre- 
strained one of the day, the unrestrained one of the katun, the mad one, the 
crazy one, the son of shame, the prophet of the mat, the prophet of the throne, 
the scoundrel of the reign, the scoundrel of the katun, who moved abroad 
during Katun 3 Ahau. Burst open is the fullness of the hearts of the lineage 
f the men of rank, the ruling men, when they are addressed, when they go to 
take the chiefs of the towns. Then let them go to take them. “Son, go 
bring the flower of the night to me here.” This shall be said. Then let them 
go on their knees before the head-chief who desires it of them. 

‘Father, here is the flower of the night which you ask of me. I also bring 
the shame of the night. I have it with me.” Then he says, “And so, son, 
have you it with you?” 

(page 35) 

“Have you the green weak thing with you and the great copo tree?” 

“Father, they are with me. I bring them with me.” 

“So, Son, are they with you? Go call your companions to me. They 
(should be) one old man with nine sons, and one old woman with nine off- 
spring.” ‘Father,’’ he says when he shall reply, “They come with me, they 
are with me. Having been guided, they came with me when I came to see 
you.” 

“So, son, are they with you? Go gather for me the stones of the plain, 
and with them, come you.” They are gathered at his breast as he comes. 
“Are you a head-chief? Are you of the lineage of the ruler here in the land?” 
Suiua ritual. 

Now this is what the flower of the night is, which is sought of him: it is 
the star in the sky. This is the shame of the night: it isthe moon. This is 
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the green weak thing and the great copo tree: it is the town official; “that 
which falls to the ground” is it called. This is the old man who is sought of 
him and who has nine sons; it is his great toe. This is the old woman, sought 
of him. It is the thumb of his hand. These are the stones of the plain which 
were to be sought of him, and which are gathered up by his son; it is a quail. 

“And so, son, where is your green son-in-law, spoken of to you? Look 
not down upon his face.” “Is he not with me, father?” 

And so, son, go bring me the entrail of the sky here; when you come from 
the east, you shall bring it upon your back.” “So be it, father,” he says. 
Now this is what his green son-in-law is, which he has with him when he 
comes; it is the rind of asquash. This is the entrail of the sky which is sought 
of him. It is moulded copal gum. In thirteen layers is it moulded. This is 
the manner in which he is to come with something upon his back. There 
should be his shadow at his back. It should be early in the afternoon. 

“Son, a head-chief are you, a ruler also? Go get me your green beads 
with which you pray.” 


(page 36) 
These are the green beads sought of him. They are the yellow beads (called) 
kan. Then he shall be asked how many days he has prayed. “Father,” 


he says, “for one day have I prayed and for thirteen days have I prayed.” 
“On what day shall your prayer arise?” ‘Father, on the ninth day and on 
the thirteenth day. Bolon-ti-ku and Oxlahun-ti-ku, this is how I count my 
beads.”’ 

“Son, go get me your loin-cloth,...its odor here, and its extended odor, 
the odor of my loin-cloth, the odor of my mantle, the odor of my censer, the 
super-odor of the center of heaven, of the center of the clouds, and that with 
which my mouth is stuffed, which is in the white incised (container), if you 
are a head-chief.” ‘Father, I will bring it,” he says. This is the odor of 
his loin-cloth for which he asks; this is the super-odor of the heavens: it is 
burning copal, it burns. This is that with which his mouth is stuffed, which 
he asks for, it is ground cacao. 

“So, son, go bring me the green blood of my daughter, and her head, and 
her entrails, and her thighs, and her arm, and the leaf with which you cover 
an unused jar, and the green chair of my daughter. Show it to me. It is 
my charge to you that it be set before me, that it may be broken over me.” 

““So be it father.’”’ He brings him the left ear of a wild bee from the 
forest clearing. Then let him go. This is the green blood of his daughter 
which he wishes. It is Maya wine. This the entrail of 
(page 37) ; 
his daughter; it is an empty bee-hive. This is the head of his daughter; 
it is an unused jar into which honey is to be poured. This is the green chair 
of his daughter; it is the sting of a bee. This is the left wing of the wild bee; it 
is the moisture of the wine. This is the bone of his daughter; it is the bark 
of the balché tree. This is the thigh of which he speaks; it is the wood of 
the balché tree. This is the arm of his daughter; it is the branch of the 
balché tree. This is what he means when he says “over him.”’ Drunken is 
his speech. Then let him go and give it to him. Let him seat himself quietly. 
Let him await his word. Let him salute him respectfully when he shall 
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“Father, here is your daughter whom you gave me to guard, of whom 
you speak, oh father, oh ruler.” That is what his son says to him. 

“Oh Son, my fellow head-chief, my fellow ruler! You have remembered 
Baca. You know Baca,” he says. “This, then, is the blood of my daughter 
which I demanded of you.” Thirteen times flows the blood of his daughter, 
the fantun'*® over his daughter, when it lies in the hall, if perchance it is over 
her, while he sees her bowed down, while he speaks. “Oh son!’ he says 
over him, ‘“‘a head-chief are you. Oh son! a ruler are you also. Oh my fellow 
head-chief! I shall now deliver (to you) your mat and your throne and your 
chieftainship, my son, for your rule, for your reign also, you who are my son.” 
This is the end of the speech to the chiefs of the town. Then they shall de- 
part with the head-chief, 

(page 38) 

there in the head of the land. Then let them go to the tribal house, and then 
when they are at the tribal house, while they give food to the head-chief, and 
while he asks food of them also, thus shall it be recited. 

“Son, bring me four red mottled things which are at the mouth of the 
cave, for me to set up above my first mouth-filler. It may be a red flower, 
which I call the crest over my mouth-filler. Then let it come before me.” 
“So be it, father.” This is what he wants; it is sweetening. This is the crest 
of which he speaks; it is chocolate. This is what his first mouth-filler is; it is 
cacao which has been ground. Suiua. 

“Son, bring me the bird of the night and the limp thing of the night, and 
bring with it the brains (or moisture) of the sky. I greatly desire to see them 
here.” ‘So be it father.”’ This is what he wants; it is the implement for 
burning copal. This the limp thing of the night which he desires. This is the 
brain of the sky; it is copal. Suiua ritual. 

“Son, bring me the bones of your father, whom you buried three years 
ago. Great is my desire to see them.” “So be it, father.” This is what he 
wants; it is yucca, baked under ground. Then let him go and give it to the 
head-chief. 

“Son, bring me one old man. The buttons are not buttoned on the 
hollow thing about him. Important is his name.” “So be it, father.” 
This is what he wants; it is an armadillo, the scaly one. 

“Son, bring me the layers of the heavens. My desire is to eat them.” 
be it father.” 

( page 39) 
This is what he wants; it is stirred atole. It is to be atole. Suiua ritual to 
be sought by all. 

“Son, bring me the base of the maguey, the body of the maguey, without 
its branches. Do not remove its shoots (or thorns); and bring with it three 
strands of raveled cord.” “So be it, father.”” This is what he wants; it is 
the head of a pig, baked underground. Then let him go and give it to him. 
This is the shoot of which he speaks; it is its tongue, because it is the tongue 
which is the shoot. Suiua. 


18 Even Lizana avoids the translation of this word in his translation of the prophe 
cies. 
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“Son, bring me that which curls up at night, that I may eat it.”’ “‘So be 
it, father.” Thisis what he wants: European chickens. Suiua 

“Son, tell the green weak thing, that which falls limply to the ground, as 
it is called, that he shall bring me one large basket of thrushes, which he has 
caught under the great copo tree, which had gathered under the shade of the 
copo tree.” “So be it, father.” This is what he wants: black beans, which 
are in the house of the town official. He is the green weak thing, and that 
which falls limply to the ground, of which he speaks. Suiua. 

“Son, go catch the tiger of the cave that he may give savor to my food. 
I wish to eat the tiger.” ‘So be it, father.”” This is what the tiger is which 
he desires; it is a spotted agouti. Suiua ritual. 

“Son, bring me seven knees of orphans. My desire is to eat them at 
the time when they are to be eaten.” “So be it, father.’ This is what he 
wants; it is a skeleton crammed into a grave (doubled up). 

“Son, bring me the green gallants here. Let them come to dance, that 
I may look on. Bring with them the drum and rattle and fan, and the drum- 
stick. These are good for me.” “So be it, father.’ This is what he wants: a 
turkey. This is its drum: its crop. This is its rattle: its head. This is its 
fan: itstail. Thisis its drum-stick: itsleg. Suiua ritual. 

“Son, bring me the whimsical desire of the district. My desire 
(page 40) 
is to eat it.”” “So be it, father.’ This is what he wants: honey. Suiua. 

“Son, bring me the stone of the burned field, which burns, and with it 
the liquid that spreads that I may extinguish it. Here, then, it cracks before 
me.” This is what he wants: the cover of an underground oven. This is 
the spreading liquid with which to extinguish it; it is honey. Suiua ritual. 

“Son, bring me the handle to your firefly. It is to the north; it is to the 
west; its fragrance passes. Bring with it the rolling tongue of the tiger.” 
“So be it, father.”” This is what he wants: acigar. This is the rolling tongue 
of the tiger, which he desires; it is fire. 

“Son, bring me your daughter that I may see her. She is very pale of 
countenance, very beautiful. Very white is her mantilla and her sash. Great 
is my desire for her.’”’ ‘So be it, father.’”” This is what he desires: a white 
gourd, and a cord and atole (init). Suiua. 

“Son, bring me the thing called sabel. Fresh is its odor.” “So be it, 
father.”” What he wishes is a melon. 

“Son, bring me the green curved neck, very green the back of it. I wish 
to eat it.” “So be it, father.’ What he wants is the neck of aturkey. Suiua. 

“Son, bring me a woman. Very white and round is the calf of her leg. 
Here will I tuck back the skirt from her calf.” “So be it, father.” What he 
wants is a gicama. By tucking up her skirt, he means turning back its skin. 

“Son, bring me a woman. Very beautiful, very white is her face. Greatly 
do I desire her. Here will I cast down her skirt and her guaypil before me.” 
“So be it, father.””’ What he wants is a turkey hen to eat. This is what cast- 
ing down her skirt 

page 41) 
and guaypil is; it is plucking its feathers and roasting it for eating. Suiua. 


“Son, bring me one farmer, an old man, here. I desire to see his face. 
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“So be it, father.””, What he wants is the body of whatever he may eat. (This 
is) the riddle. 

“Son, bring me a woman of the fields, an old woman. Dark is her 
complexion.” “So be it, father.” What he wants is a green squash. Suiua 
ritual. The time shall come. 

This is the time when he trampled it down, our lord, the first governor. 
Finally he arrives here in the land of Yucalpeten; he calls the chiefs. Then 
shall come the chiefs. They are called by our lord, the head-chief. ‘Are ye 
the chiefs?”” “We are, oh lord.” This is the ritual spoken to them. 

“Sons, are you head-chiefs here in the land?” This is what shall be 
said to them. ‘‘Go get the winged tiger and come and give it to me to eat. 
Freely give his collar; freely give his crest and then come and give it to me to 
eat. Go immediately now, and come soon. Sons, great is my desire to eat 
them. You are (my) sons; you are head-chiefs.””. Those who are ignorant, 
miserable shall they be at heart and in countenance. What they have not 
been told, that (must )they know. Cheerful are (the others) when they go to 
get the winged tiger. Then let them come back with it. “Is it you, son?” 
“It is I, father.” “Are your companions here, son?” “Father, they are in 
the forest seeking the tiger.”’ There (really) is no tiger according to the ritual. 
(page 42) 

Then let them bring it before him. This is what he wants; this is what 
the tiger is; it is the chief’s horse, which he desires to eat. It is a tame horse. 
This is the collar; it is the little bells. This is its crest; it is a red thread freely 
given, and its saddle and its bridle. Suiua ritual. 


In addition to the books used in the preparation of this trans- 
lation, the writer wishes to acknowledge the helpful suggestions 
of Professor A. M. Tozzer and Sr. Juan Martinez. The University 
of Pennsylvania publication of the Book of Chilam Balam of 
Chumayel is so generally accessible, that it does not seem neces- 
sary to publish the Maya text of the ritual in this article. 
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NOTES ON SAN FELIPE AND SANTO DOMINGO 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


‘e- following notes were made during a brief stay at San 
Felipe and during an interview of several hours at Lamy with 

a Santo Domingo man who succeeded in eluding his pottery 
selling colleagues between trains and joining me in a room off 
the station’s patio. In these Eastern pueblos today there appear 
to be but two methods of approach to informants: paying court for 
weeks, perhaps months, to the townspeople in general—‘Come 
back again, the people will get used to you,” I was advised in San 
Felipe; or chance interviews, preferably away from the pueblo, 
with persons who are more or less taken by surprise and have not 
time to begin to entertain the fear of consequences. In San Felipe 
the two best informants of the town were “progressives” and 
therefore, they said, already under suspicion. One of them 
was willing to work at language, however, and the other to put 
me up in his commodious house until it was learned that I had 
been “talking” to a girl neighbor whose father was a conservative, 
besides a mean man, and would betray them. Thereupon my 
landlord so intimidated the other man, his “cousin,” that to 
secure him for language work with Dr. Boas I had to leave town! 
and plan for interviews at Algodones, the Mexican settlement 
three or four miles away. 


1 And a most regrettable room hung with tanned buckskins from Navaho and 
Supai, with elaborately beaded buckskin trousers and shaps and saddle bag from Ute 
and Sioux, with a dance foxskin and a scarlet trimmed cotton vestment (my host 
was church interpreter), with many necklaces of turquoise and white shell and olivella, 
a bag of unspun cotton and what was probably a bag of prayer pollen. My host may 
have found his Indian religion “too hard,” as he said; nevertheless, in some par- 
ticulars at least, he was a conformist, and, being a man of property, “‘nicely fixed up” 
he put it, he did not want “to be interfered with.” 
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SAN FELIPE? 
CLANS 


There are twelve matrilineal exogamous clans as follows: 


yaka Corn pe’lak Toad 
(Sp., sapo) 
huuk’a Dove yahts’a White Shell 
(yashdja) 
éstsira Crow hakani Fire 
Sti Ant dyami Eagle 
tsits Water tsina Turkey 
shutsuna Coyote hami Tobacco 
(shurtsuna) 


Antelope, karts, is an extinct clan.* Corn and Dove are the two 
largest clans. Only one case of endogamy was known—in the 
Eagle clan. 
CLAN ELDERS 

There is a term for clan elder or head, na’waiya (Laguna, 
nawai’). The Ant clan head would be si hanoch na'waiya or 
si na’waiya. Clan disputes would be referred to the na’waiya. 
I was unable to ascertain what ritualistic functions, if any, were 
performed by the na’waiya. 

ESTUFAS (CHITY’A 

There are two—tani, pumpkin, and shuimi, turquoise.* They 
are very large round buildings, above ground, one towards the 
west side of town, the other towards the east. My acquain- 
tances referred to them in English as “round houses.” ‘‘We are 
shuimi,” said a girl informant, “because my father belongs to 


2 Called Tamoya at Laguna and Zufi, and, according to Bandelier, by its own 
townsmen, Katishtya. (Final Report, pt 1, 186, n. 3, Papers of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, Cambridge, 1892.) 

3 Hodge (‘‘Pueblo Indian Clans,” pl. vu, American Anthropologist rx, 1896) lists 
as extinct clans: Arrow, Chaparral Cock, Deer, Earth, Moon, Mountain Lion, Salt, 
Turquoise, and Crow, a clan which, according to my list, survives. As near extinction, 
Hodge cites: Flower, Humming-bird, Swallow. Omitting these clans his list of clans 
reads: Ant, Antelope, Bear, Calabash, Coral [probably White Shell], Corn, Coyote, 
Dove, Duck, Eagle, Fire, Frog or Toad, Oak, Parrot, Sun, Tobacco, Turkey, Water— 
eighteen clans to my twelve. 


* As at Cochiti, Sia, and Sant’ Ana, Jemez also. 
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probably elsewhere. 


CHAIANI 


ceremonial rooms. There are the following chaiani: 


There is some specialization in curing: 


Rheumatism, shkuyu 
Fever shkuyu 
Tuberculosis shkuyu or shika 
Whooping Cough kwirena 


For sores from ants a sii or Ant chaiani is summoned 
Domingo.' 
The kishali (kiishari) are of course “to make fun. 


go into a retreat of four days, each set into its own 
the Giant, then the kwirena, then the kiishari. After 


is no set of shiwanna chaiani,® but as I sat talking one 


house.” Children are not allowed near the chaiani hou 


poloyical Papers, vol. xrx, pt. rv, American Museum of Natural Histo 


5 At Laguna I likewise heard of this sii chaiani of Santo Domingo. 
® Cf. Parsons, E. C.: “Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna,” p. 113, n. 6, Anthro- 
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shuimi,” and she thought her father was Turquoise because his 
father was Turquoise. This is the practice at Cochiti and Jemez, 


The chity’a are not used by the chaiani who have their own 


Name Number 
shkuyu (Giant) 12 
hishtean (Flint) 6 men, 3 women 
shui (Snake) 5 men, 2 women 
shika Unknown, some women 
kiishali 5, some women 
kwirena ? 


from Santo 


” 


As else- 


where they wear cornhusks and are painted black around the eyes. 
There are winter and summer solstice ceremonials—kuats- 
chaianyashdyia and kuashiwanashdyia—at which certain chaiani 


room; first 
they come 


out there is a shiwanna dance, presumably a masked dance. There 


day to my 


girl informant she pointed out an old woman passing the house 
as a shiwanna chaiani; as a child she had been “‘caught near their 


se when the 


chaiani are in retreat, and, if children trespass, evidently they are 
initiated. Dumarest states that in every town there are two 


See p. 492. 


ry, 1920. 
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women chaiani attached to the Giant and the shikami chaiani.’ 
I infer that the old woman pointed out to me was one of these. 


GOVERNMENT 


The tiamuni hocheni or kasike is a Giant chaiani, and his two 
assistants are Flint and kwirena chaiani. The fields of the kasike 
are worked for him and there is hunting for him. ‘“We must have 
game about the village to hunt for the kasike. He works hard for 
everybody, for White people too. The Mexicans tell us we lose 
time hunting for the kasike; but it-is very important to hunt for 
him.” ... This from a man who claimed that he was wholly 
Catholic, that the Indian religion was “too hard” for him. 
Women go out on the hunt, and the woman first to reach the 
quarry receives it. . . . If a household needs supplies, it will 
apply to the kasike for help. 

The lay officers are chosen by the kasike or, as one informant 
put it, by the three kasikes. The head kasike appoints the gover- 
nor, tapup, and his tenyiente (g’akumpanyero, his companion), the 
second kasike, the two war captains (capitan), the third, the two 
fiskals (piskal). On January first the kasikes give the canes (yapi') 
to the incoming officers. The canes are taken to the church 
(gumbent’) on January 6, dia de reis, for the priest (totach’) to 
sprinkle them.*® 

There are four tsatio hocheni, chiefs of the outside, or, as they 
are also called in other Keresan towns, “war captains,” and there 
are u’pi (war priests or scalp takers), according to a girl informant. 
According to a middle-aged man, his own father, no longer living, 
was the last «’pi. The war dance, ahina,® is danced “after 
Christmas.” The tsatio hocheni guard at curing ceremonials 
(gaiyawt’gashanyi) against the witches (g’anadyé). Throwing 
a pinch of ashes out at the window against witches was a familiar 


7 Dumarest, Noél.: ‘Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico,” Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, vol. v1, no. 3, p. 189, 1919. 

§ Cf. Dumarest, p. 203. 

* Cf. “Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna,” p. 123. 
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PARSONS] 


practice, also putting an arrow point under the tongue, this against 
the devil (maiyani)."° 
DANCES 

The chakwena" is danced—my girl informant recalled a per- 
formance “after Christmas’—but the names of other masked 
dances I failed to learn. The greatest secrecy is observed. Dur- 
ing performances wagons are piled across the bridge to shut out 
visitors, and it is said that on one occasion when the government 
farmer, a Mexican, had returned to town from a farm on the side 
of the river of the town proper, the plaza, k’akati, or dance side 
(there is a large settlement on the other side of the river too), he 
was locked up. (If he did bring suit for the arrest, as the story 
goes, the court scene must have been not without humor.) 
Winter dances inside the estufa are called kaiaheenatsdya.” 


CEREMONIAL TERMS 


The following terms and the ceremonial complexes or usages 
they imply I found familiar: ko’ pis’taiya, all the supernaturals; 
shiwana, storm clouds or rain supernaturals; shipapu, the place 
of emergence whence the people brought with them their cere- 
monies; wenimatsi, where after four days the dead go (the dead are 
buried in the churchyard which is quite level and without a cross) ; 
hadjamuni, prayer-sticks (for the dead, they are perhaps black 
and green); naiya (mother) iariku (Laguna, iyatiki—iariku is the 
Sia and Cochiti form), the earth supernatural and her corn ear 
representative; yapaishin, altar (‘‘our songs are for crops and 
rain”); wawa, medicine; masewi and uyuwyuyewi, the war gods; 
montezuma (considered Mexican); poshaiyanki, a mythological 
personage associated at Zufi with the curing societies; kokwe’mu, 


© At Laguna this term was used for the ghost who appears because you do not 


feed him. You then would take the food he likes to the churchyard. 

1 Cf. Dumarest, p. 203, “Notes on Laguna Ceremonialism,” 97-8; Parsons, 
E. C.: “Laguna Genealogies,” 223-4, Anthropological Papers, vol. xrx, pt. v, American 
Museum of Natural History, 1923; Parsons, E. C.: “Winter and Summer Dance 
Series in Zufii in 1918,” pp. 171, 187, Univ. California Pubs. in Amer. Archaeology 
and Ethnology, vol. xvm, no. 3, 1922. 
” Cf. Dumarest, p. 184. 
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man-woman (of which there is none now among the people) ; dias 
de los muertos, All Souls’ Day, when food is taken to the church 
and returned to poor people by the priest; premisio, tithes to the 
priest; wwechatike, priest’s stole which is put around the shoulders 
of the kneeling bridal couple; g’anaishd* and g’anaiya, his or her 
father or mother, i. e., padrino and madrina di casamento, marriage 
sponsors.” 
HOUSE OWNING 

The marriage is performed “‘any time when the father (priest) 
comes.’ The couple may live on with the bride’s parents or they 
may move to a house presented to them by the bride’s parents or, 
especially in the case of a widower, a house owned by the bride- 
groom. Well-to-do people are especially apt to give their daughter 
a house when she marries. The two families I saw most of had 
begun housekeeping on this basis. Then, after some years, the 
men wished to build houses of their own and they moved from 
the heart of the town to the outskirts. “I got ashamed and 
wanted a house of my own name,” observed one of these men, 
“Tamaman. Ishould have my own house.” 

CONFINEMENT 

The lying-in is for four days—with hot cedar brew to drink. 
The paternal grandmother comes morning and night to wash the 
baby and on the fourth morning to carry out the baby and give 
it a name.” The mother continues to drink the brew, but now 
not hot, from two to four months.” 


13 For another version see Dumarest, p. 171. 

4 Dumarest, p. 148 n. 1; Parsons, E. C.: “Further Notes on Isleta,” American 
Anthropologist, n. s., 23 (1921), 167. 

“Taguna Genealogies,” p. 164; ‘Further Notes on Isleta,” 167. 

% Parsons, E. C.: “Notes on Acoma and Laguna,” American Anthropologist, 
N. S., 20 (1918), 174; Parsons, E. C.: “Mothers and Children at Laguna,” New Mexico, 
Man, xrx (1919), 34-5; “Further Notes on Isleta,” 165; Parsons, E. C.: “Mother and 
Children at Zufii,”” New Mexico, Man, xrx (1919), 169; Parsons, E. C.: “Hopi Mothers 
and Children,” Man, xx1 (1921), 100. 

17 Cf. Stevenson, M. C.: “The Sia,” p. 139, 11th (1889-90) Annual Rep. Bur. 
Amer. Ethnol. 
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SANTO DOMINGO 
CLANS 


There are six matrilineal exogamous clans: 


shu‘tsuna Coyote shuwamo rurquoise 
peh'laka Toad kiirts Antelope 
vak’a Corn osashé Sun 


Shu tsuna is the largest clan. The shu tsuna hano who come from 
Sia are called kwi'shk® shu'tsuna, Grey Coyote. My informant 
was a shu tsuna clansman and so was his father, “but he was kwf - 
shk® shu'tsuna from Sia,” he added quickly, indicating that his 
parents’ marriage was thereby less endogamous.’* “No, they 
don’t have shu'tsuna hano at Laguna, they would be afraid of them.” 
Some of the Corn clanspeople come from Laguna. There are but 


few Sun clanspeople. 
CLAN ELDERS 


There are four clan heads to each clan—nawai’y’. A Corn 
clan head, for example, is called yaka hanoch nawai'y’. The 
clan heads, and only the clan heads, not other clansmen, make 
praye r-sticks at the solstices. 


ESTUFAS (CHY’KIA 


There are two—tani and shu'wamo. The children of a family 
may alternate in joining, one child joining the one, the next 
child the other.’* But when I asked my informant how he came 
to belong to the Turquoise chy’kia, he said because his father 
belonged to it, adding that his sister also belonged to it and also 
his mother, since at marriage a woman will “go over” to her 
husband’s chy’kia. No chy’kia name is given to a child. You get 
your Indian name through a friend of your mother’s, whom you 
subsequently call “mother,” her husband, “father.” Certain 
dances, for example ahtset’ana (at Laguna, owinaiye, according to 
my informant, not ahina) which is danced on August 4, the day of 


16 Cf. “Laguna Genealogies,” p. 205, n. 5. 
19 Cf. “Further Notes on Isleta,” 156. 
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the saint, Santo Domingo, are danced by two sets of dancers 
alternating from each chy’ kia. 


CH’A'NI 
shika or shikami, 5 or 6 
shkoyu (Giant), 9 
k’osha |i. e. koshare), 9 or 10 


The single sii (Ant) ch’a'ni is from Zuni. There are no women 
ch’a’ni. 

The shikami would treat burns or snake bite, the Giant, gun- 
shot or lightning. The lightning struck will not recover if he is 
seen when struck. Ii not seen and if there is a subsequent clap 
of thunder, he will recover. He has to go into a retreat of four 
days. . . . *° Ch’a'ni use their own rooms, not the estufas. 

GOVERNMENT 

The tiahmuni hoxcheni has to be a shikami ch’a'ni. He has also 
to be a Coyote clansman. The present incumbent is a young man, 
in cfiice but two years. He is shuxtsuna; his predecessor was from 
the kwi‘shk® shuxtsuxa of Sia. The tiahmun'‘ hoxcheni de- 
cides on the dates of the solstices, k’owatyesh (winter solstice) 
and k’oashiwanaty’ia (summer solstice) which is a ch’a'ni cere- 
mony. Oshash g’ama, Sun, his house, was a familiar concept.” 
The tiahmun'‘ hoxcheni uses his own house, not the estufas. 

There are no more u’pi. My informant had seen them as a 
child. 

The officers are fapup", governor; one tapup" tinyent’, 
lieutenant-governor; five pishkal (to look after the church) and 
two pishkai tinyent'. On Sunday the pishkal visit the houses and 
whip with the whip (wsheyani) which hangs in the church” 
(misa k’ay’) all persons found at home. As at Laguna, the officers 
make prayer-sticks in the form of crosses. There are six k’apitan 
or ts’atio hoxcheni. They watch around the church, also at cures. 


20 Cf. “Laguna Genealogies,” p. 275. 
21 Cf. Parsons, E. C.: ““Notes on Acoma and Laguna,” American Anthropologist 


(x. s.), 20 (1918), 184. 
2 Dumarest, p. 202; Parsons, E. C.: “Fiesta at Sant’ Ana, New Mexico,”’ The 
Scientific Monthly, vol. xv1 (1923), p. 179. 
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HUNT 

The communal hunt is in charge of the two shai’ya who say 
the prayers and build the ceremonial fire. The shai’ya are not 
thought of as ch’a’ni. Women go in the hunt as at San Felipe. 
The quarry is for the dancers. 

DANCES 

The we’latsukya (Apache) of Zufi*‘ was mentioned as having 
been danced two Christmases ago. Ko’manchi was danced another 
Christmas. H7’lili* was danced from house to house. All 
these dancers were without masks. ‘‘We don’t have many masks.” 
In the shiwana dances [mask dances] there is one girl impersona- 
tion—kuchininaku.* There is one girl, malinch’, the wife of 
Montezuma, to the twelve men in the Christmas-tide Mexican 
dance, matachina,”’ which is danced every four or five years. Each 
man carries a stick®® in his left hand, in his right a gourd rattle, 
and on his head is a crown of tin with a cross on top. He wears 
white cotton trousers, and ribbons from his head. At Christmas 
there is also a San Ildefonso dance, with girls. During the winter 
there is a Buffalo dance, mushat™ ochini, danced outside in k’ak’ at". 
Indoor masked dances are always danced in the c/y’kia.” 


MARRIAGE 


Marriage is, theoretically at least, an enduring relationship. 
“Zui don’t marry long, go get another one. ... We don’t 


“Laguna Genealogies, p. 237.” 

‘See “Winter and Summer Dance Series in Zufi in 1918,” pp. 177-8. 

Parsons, E. C.: “Notes on Zuii,’”” Memoirs American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, vol. Iv, no. 3, pp. 220-225, 1917. 

** Yellow woman. The female impersonation in the Laguna mask dance is also 
so-called. (Zufii, kok’wele, god girl.) 

*7 Cf. Bandelier, A. F.: “The ‘Montezuma’ of the Pueblo Indians,” Amer. An- 
throp., v. 325, 1892. Bandelier opines that malinche is a Nahuatl corruption of the 
Spanish name marini; but malinche may be a still older Nahuatl term (See Radin, P.: 
‘The Sources and Authenticity of the History of the Ancient Mexicans,” p. 73, Univ. 
California Pubs. in Amer. Archaeology and Ethnology, xvu, 1920). 

2 My informant pointed to Fig. 23 in the copy of ““Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico,” 
which I was showing him. 

2° Naitsetako or nyatseta*™ (see Dumarest’s list of dances, p. 184) means “they 
are going to have a dance.”’ 
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do that way.” In theory, too, a woman always goes to live at 
her husband’s house.*° 
BURIAL 
It is in the churchyard, and the sexes are buried apart, the 
men to the left of the central cross as you face the church, the 


women to the right—just as at Zufi,™ and in no other peublo I 
know of. 


TOWN NAMES 


kix'wa Santo Domingo ?aos Taos 

k’oxtyitye Cochiti g’alyishdye San Felipe 

pa’ kwet* San Ildefonso _Leh'teta Isleta 

ginyityikyi Santa Clara g’awak’a Laguna 
San Juan 

hemishsits’a Jemez tstirnitse’?? Zuni 


New York City 


Cf. Dumarest, p. 148. 
In Zuni the church is orientated with the long axis east and west, facing east, 
burials being therefore north (women) and south (men) of the cross. The Santo 
Domingo church was said to be orientated west and east, facing west, men buried to 
the north, women to the south; but of this orientation I am uncertain. 
® The people were referred to as shiwanakwe. 
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ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MATRILINEAL 
CHIEFSHIP 
By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MacLEOD 


B ip-ore the term chiefship as here used we include only 
[ that civil office in which the incumbent is the head of a 
family and has under his rule a band of families, a tribe, 
or a nation. Such chiefs are, for example, the band chiefs of 
the north and east Algonkian, the chiefs of the households of 
the Nootka, of the households or matrilineal ‘families’ of the 
Iroquois; the tribal head chiefs of the Nootka, Coast and Delta 
Salish, Tsimshian, etc., and the kings of the Natchez, many 
African states, modern European nations, etc. 
The first essential fact we have to note about this office is that 
universally it is the prerogative of an adult male.’ 


1 J. M. B. McGovern, ‘“‘Among the Head Hunters of Formosa,” Boston, 1923—a 


popular digest of materials later to be presented in detail—speaks as if the chiefs of the 
tribal and lesser groupings of the Malayan Formosans were women, and states that the 

ip councils are composed of the “elderly women” of the group. Miss McGovern is 
nowhere explicit however; the functionary concerned is sometimes referred to in her 
narrative as the “queen’’ and sometimes as the “high priestess.” Chiefs in every 
culture have priestly as well as political duties, but it seems to me from a perusal of 


he popular presentation of the Formosan data referred to that the author is stretching 


point in calling the high priestesses of the Formosans also queens for the sake of arous- 
ing popular interest, and we must await the forthcoming scientific presentation of the 
material before an appraisal of the situation. To judge from earlier informants it seems 
me that the women concerned were not chiefs, and that for large aggregates such as 
the tribe the Formosans, like many American tribes such as the Haida and Tlingit, 
had no head chiefship, though apparently some of them had something in the nature of 
i head priestess. See McGovern, op. cit., pp. 121, 124, 126. Cf., particularly, G. Candi 
dius, “An Account of the Island of Formosa,”’ (1670) in J. Churchill, “A Collection of 
Voyages and Travels,” London, 1702 seq., p. 530, on political organization, and p. 533 
n priestesses; and J. W. Davidson, ‘“‘The Island of Formosa,’’ London and New York, 
1903, pp. 560-590, for a digest of data according to tribes, collected by a Japanese inves 
tigator. Cf. also W. A. Pickering, “Pioneering in Formosa,’’ London, 1898, p. 151 
seq; O. Wiedfelt, “Wirtschaftliche, Rechtliche, und Soziale Grundtatsachen und 
Grundformen der Atayalen auf Formosa,” pp. 1-55, in Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, in Tokio, 15, 1914; and Perry, 
W. J.: “The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia,” pp. 141-148 
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Occasionally it is held by a child, the functions of the office, 
pending the child chief’s maturity, being exercised by a “seat 
warmer’ or regent. Occasionally also, which is more significant, 
the office is held by a female. A child holds office only among 
those peoples with whom the chiefship has become definitely 
hereditary and the heir presumptive may not be passed over, 
A woman holds office only where the office is strictly hereditary in 
a given family and when no eligible male heir is available—one 
near enough in blood to be considered acceptable in preference to 
a closely related female who can be expected soon to bear a male 
son and so perpetuate the chiefship through the direct line of 
descent. 

An example of the type of situation which gave rise to the in- 
stallation of queens even among so-called “primitive” folk may 
well be noted at length at this point, in part because of certain 
remarkable features which will interest us more in a moment. 
In the year 1660 the Piscottoways (Ganawagas, Conoys) of Mary- 
land applied to the governor of the province for ratification of 
their choice of an “emperor,” and to his inquiry as to their cus- 
toms relative to succession they replied that the office went, on the 
death of an incumbent, to his brother, “and for want of such, to a 
sister’s son,”’ and stated that in such wise the office had descended 
from their first emperor—who had been some one come to rule 
over them from the Eastern Shore of Maryland—for thirteen 
generations, without interruption, until the time of the emperor 


* The data of historical Europe is familiar enough. Cf. also the Stseelis and 
Skqomic Salish, where, if an heir is too young, a “seat warmer” (regent) acts till 
the heir is of age. Vide Chas. Hill Tout, in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 1904; “The Stseelis and Skaulits,” pp. 311-376, and 
“The Siciatl,” pp. 20-58; also Franz Boas, ‘‘First General Report on the Indians of 
British Columbia,” Annual Report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1889, p. 833. 

In Uganda and Loango custom definitely forbade the enthronement of a queen, and 
the fear that the Christian party in Uganda might imitate European custom and install 


a queen was one cause of a civil war in Uganda precipitated by the conservative 
elements. (Vide references cited in supra, p. 503, n. 15(c). The Vaialso seem to have 
prohibited women chiefs, but circumstances brought about the actual, though per- 
haps not legal, exercise of the functions of the chief’s office by a woman in at least one 
case. Vide supra, p. 400, n. 10 (« 
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Kittamaqund who preceded the emperor just deceased. Kittama- 
qund had died without having brother or sister, (and, presumably, 
without a sister’s son) to succeed him, and took it upon himself, 
therefore, to appoint his daughter to be ‘“‘queen.”” The people 
rejected this appointment, however, as contrary to tribal custom 
and chose as emperor, Weghucasso, who was descended “from one 
of the brothers, which one, they knew not, of the first emperor.” 
“And Weghucasso at his death appointed to be king some other 
descendant of one of the first kings.” This appointee was “Jan 
Jan Wizous, which in their language signifies a true king. And 
they] would not suffer us to call him Towzin, which is the style 
they give to the sons of their kings who by their custom are not 
to succeed in rule, but his brothers, or the sons of his sisters.”’ 

To avoid possible misconceptions it is perhaps important 


In the Maryland Archives, Proceedings of Council, 1637-1667, p. 403; cited in 
he Handbook of the American Indians, Bull. 30 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
article “Conoys ” These pe ople were Algonkian, related to the Nanti oke , and, there- 
re, to the Delawares, were near neighbors of the Algonkian Powhatan confederacy 
f Virginia, and in intimate contact with the powerful Iroquoian tribes of the Susque 
hanna River. 
It is to be noted that the chief who attempted the n lived and died 


about the time of the very earliest settlement of this region by the whites. Euro 


pean customs may have influenced him. Evidently Weghucasso also died without a 
gular heir. Here we may well suspect that both Killamagu 1 Weghu ere 
b against a siluation new in the histor their office, and that this was brought about 


by the decimation of the native families by European diseases and firearms. (Syphilis 
nd gonorrhea have been particularly disastrous among the American natives in 
causing sterility and frequency of stillbirths Cf. supra, p. 499, n. 9 

For regular cases of installation of women chiefs see Franz Boas, “Tsimshian 
Mythology,” in 3ist Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 355, 430-431, 
196-499, 500, 503, 527; A. G. Morice, “The Canadian Dénés,” in Canadian Archeologi- 
cal Report, 1905, pp. 201-202; Chas. Hill-Tout, “Salish and Déné,”’ London, 1910, 
pp. 60 61. 

The possibility that further investigation may prove the Formosan priestesses to 
be also actual chieftainesses interests us in the unique regulations for the inheritance of 
their office. In some tribes the office is not hereditary. Where it is hereditary it 


descends from mother to daughter. And, Miss McGovern remarks, “over some groups 


male chiefs rule; this apparently being usual when the old queen has died without 
leaving a daughter.’ (This is a type of inheritance which is found applying to pro 
perty held by women in many other cultures, a type which for easy reference, since the 
Formosans have so dignified it, we might refer to as ‘“‘matrifilial Vide McGovern, 
op. cit., p. 121. Cf. supra, p. 1, n. 1. 
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at this point to consider a practice prevailing among the southern 
Kwakiutl of British Columbia. For them Boas reports that 
patrilineal inheritance is the rule for certain ceremonial offices in 
the annual or winter ceremonies of the secret societies such as that 
of master-of-ceremonies, those of caretaker of the drum, of the 
batons, of the eagle-down, etc. Civil privileges also are sometimes 
so inherited but much the larger number of these are given by a 
father to his son-in-law expressly in trust for the donor’s grandson.‘ 
Hill-Tout has noted for the not-distant Siciatl that the chiefship, 
a civil “privilege” on the Northwest Coast, may be so inherited, or 
bestowed; regularly it goes to the eldest son of a chief but where 
there is no son the son-in-law will succeed,> as a consequence of 
which in the third generation the reigning chief will be the grand- 
son of the chief whose son-in-law succeeded, the chiefship thereby 
descending in the direct line of succession just as if the daughter 
herself had actually succeeded to the office and exercised its func- 
tions. It has been suggested that the practice of the southern 
Kwakiutl indicates an adaptation of a former patrilineal in- 
heritance to concepts diffused from the tribes farther up the coast 
with whom all privileges and property including the privilege of 
chiefship descend matrilineally.6 However, it has also been 
pointed out that the kinship terms of the Kwakiutl correspond to 
a loose organization in which relationship is reckoned bilaterally,’ 
as is the case with the closely related Nootka. For the Nootka 
Sapir has shown that privileges are inherited through both the 
male and female lines, with a preference for the male line, the 
inheritance of privileges being in a measure conditioned by the 
fact that privileges are not only personally owned but also definite- 


‘Boas: “The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 


Indians,” Annual Report of the U. S. National Museum, 1895, pp. 334-335. Cf 
Boas: “Tsimshian Mythology,” p. 478, and, “Tribes of the North Pacific Coast,” 
Canadian Archeological Report, Anthropological Section, 1905, p. 238 seq 

5 Hill-Tout on the Siciatl, op. cit., p. 23. When there is no daughter, and there 
fore no son-in-law, the office goes to a brother of the retiring or deceased chief 

® Boas, op. cit., 1895, pp. 334-335; Goldenweiser, A. A.: ‘“Totemism; An Analytical 
Study,” Journal of American Folklore, vol. 27, 1910, p. 284 seq 

7 Boas: “The Social Organization of the Kwakiutl,’’ American Anthropc! 
vol . 21, 1919, p. 125; and “Tsimshian Mythology,” p. 478. 
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ly associated with the local group among whom they originated.* 
More data, especially on the inheritance of the particular privilege 
of chiefship, is desirable, but it seems evident that the Kwakiutl 
represent simply a people reckoning bilaterally, but who, like all 
peoples whose developing institution of chiefship has not been af- 
fected by the influence of a matrilineal kinship reckoning, tend to 
develop a patrilineal inheritance of office. Rather than being an 
indication of influences from the northern tribes and an adapta- 
tion to the idea of a matrilineal reckoning, the peculiar Kwakiutl 
inheritance practice we have noted is simply an indication of 
Kwakiutl concern that privileges in general should descend patri- 
lineally.® And, in case a chief only has daughters, the Kwakiutl, 
like the Siciatl, with the son-in-law arrangement are able to keep 
the chiefship in the direct line of descent and at the same time 
avoid having a woman chief or queen.” 


’ Sapir, E.: “The Social Organization of the West Coast Tribes,’’ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, 1915, p. 366. The unit local group is the “sept” of 
Hill-Tout and the numaym (Kwakiutl) of Boas; and is in origin and essence funda 
mentally the same as the band of families primary in the social structure of less de 
veloped tribes such as the cruder Athabascan and Algonkiar 

E. S. Curtis, “The Kwakiutl,” v. 10 of the series, The North American Indian, 
1910, Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., p. 90, states that the chiefship of the Kwakiutl 
is conceived of as very definitely patrilineal and descends regularly from father to 
eldest son. 

The splendid set of Kwakiutl family histories collected by George Hunt, a native, 
under the guidance of Dr. Boas (vide “Ethnology of the Kwakiutl,” 35th Annual 
eport of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pt. 2) are useful in this connection. In 
surveying them, however, it is necessary to take into consideration the childlessness 
caused by the introduction of white men’s venereal diseases, etc. (Cf. supra, p. 3, n. 3 


For the Kwakiutl, for instance, Curtis records a case of a childless couple keeping their 


ancient family in the public eye by potlatching in favor of their family dog, whose dog 
name beirg hereditary and the peculiar privilege or property of the family thereby 
acquired new and increased lustre (Curtis, op. cit., p. 139). For the Tsimshian farther 
up the coast with whom all inheritance was matrilineal, Boas states that, when a man’s 
family is about to die out, the adoption of an heir is legal. A case is recorded where 
a man’s mother’s father adopted him and gave him the legal status of a sister’s son, 


thus making him heir to all his privileges. This man, so adopted, later adopted his 
own daughter into the status of a sister; she then could bear him an heir who would be 
| nephew but actually his grandson Vide Boas, ““Tsimshian Mythology,” 
p. 500 

a) In the kingdom of Acra on the Gold Coast inheritance of the kingly office 
was matrilineal, but in default of a brother of the king to succeed, the king’s sister’s 
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We may now confine ourselves to the actual matrilineal 
chiefship. Typically, though not always, it is correlated with 
the mother-sib. Despite the fact that with many peoples among 
whom the sib, and, specifically, the mother-sib, is a vital, living, 
institution—such as the Iroquois, the Haida, etc.—-the sib content 
does not include the concept of even a fictitious kinship between 
its members, it yet remains obvious that sib membership, whether 
patrilineally or matrilineally reckoned, is acquired through actual 
blood relationship to a father or a mother member. It is equally 
obvious, and is perhaps superfluous to observe, that chiefship 
also, whether transmitted matrilineally or patrilineally, is in- 
herited by virtue of actual blood relationship to the former in- 


husband succeeded (vide Barbot, J.: ““North and South Guinea, Angola, etc.” in 
Churchill, J.: “A Collection of Voyages and Travels,” v. 5, London, 1732, p. 248. 
This fact has a decidedly different cultural setting from the Kwakiutl data, but never- 
theless is comparable in so far as the point at issue is concerned. Cf. supra p. 508, n. 27. 

(b) Hill-Tout, op. cit., 1910, p. 163, indicates that son-in-law inheritance, where 
the daughter has no brothers, was a custom among the Bella Coola and the Coast 
Salish generally. However, for the Lkungen Boas noted that, when a chief had no 
sons, his office went to a brother, and might not be inherited by a daughter or a son-in- 
law (Boas, ‘“The Lkungen,” Ann. Rep. Brit. Asso. Adv. Sci., 1890 

(c) Women chiefs are recorded not alone for matrilineal tribes but also for patri 
lineal ones. Vide O’Callaghan, ‘““Documentary History of New York,” v. 13, p. 26, 
where we note a “squaw-chief” at Catskill, New York, 1650; De Forest, “Indians of 
Connecticut,” p. 52, where we hear of a sister of a sachem becoming the chieftainess of 
the Quinnipiacs; and for reference to the squaw sachem of Pocasset, 1675, vide Nelson, 
“The Indians of New Jersey,” Paterson, N. J., 1894, p. 92, n. 3. See G. W. Ellis, 
“Negro Culture in West Africa,’’ N. Y., 1914, p. 174, for an example among the Vai, 
with whom chiefship is patrilineal where a wife of the dead king held the throne through 
the vicissitudes of a civil war in order to transmit it to her immature son against the 
usurping brother of the deceased king. Cf. supra, p. 496, n. 2. 

(d) It should perhaps be noted, in closing,, that Hartland (in ““Matrilineal Kinship 
and the Question of its Priority,” Memoirs of the American Anthropological Ass’n, vol 
IV, pt. 1, 1917) starting with his assumption of a one-time universal prevalence of the 
mother-sib, considers the southern Kwakiutl to be a people among whom the mother-sib 
is in the last stages of decay, and falls upon the son-in-law inheritance we have discussed 
as valuable support for his thesis—evidence I trust now shown clearly to afford no 
support. It is true that the northern Kwakiutl—about whom, however, we have 
almost no data—showed indications that their local groups were tending to evolve 
into mother-sibs (or, as Hartland would put it, among whom the sib had gone less 
far on the road of decay than among the southern Kwakiutl Cf. Boas: “The 
Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians,” Jesup Expedition reports, American Museum 
of Natural History, v. I, p. 121; “Tribes of the North Pacific Coast,” p. 238 seq.; 
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cumbent of the office." But a matrilineal reckoning for an office 
which is universally the prerogative of a male and his male suc- 
cessors appears as a noteworthy phenomenon, particularly in view 
of the fact that different types of inheritance reckonings for differ- 
ent prerogatives, privileges, things, relationships, etc. may be 
contained within the same culture” considered in connection 
with the processes by which chiefship undoubtedly evolved. A 
definitely instituted chiefship is itself an office which cannot be 
placed too far back in social evolution; and the concept and prac- 
tice of the inheritance of the office exclusively within some one 
family of the group of families concerned must be placed rela- 
tively later, in that obviously intermediary developments re- 
remain on record as the existing practice of many peoples—though 
very definite records of this gradual evolution for any one people 
are hardly available. This evolution of the concept of band 


and higher chiefships as hereditary within a given family and even, 
as with many peoples, through an inflexible rule of primogeni- 


and “First General Report 6n the Indians of British Columbia,” p. 844.) We are, 
however, familiar with the eminent probability that the sib may be diffused to sibless 
peoples; and one of the processes by which this diffusion may take place has been in 
one case actually perceived—among the Algonkian bands of the Ottawa River valley 
(vide Speck, G. F.: “Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian 
Bands of the Ottawa Valley,” Memoir 70, 1915, Geological Survey of Canada). 
Although we have no such conclusive historical evidence for the Northwest Coast 
) as Speck’s for the Algonkian mentioned, there can be little doubt that diffusion of 
the mother-sib took place on an extensive scale; cf. Morice, “Are the Carrier Sociology 
and Mythology Indigenous or Exotic?’ Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
1892, (which writing is, I believe, the first statement of the case for diffusion of the 
sib 


1 Cf. supra p. 505 seq. 


2 Cf. Crow and other data in R H. Lowie’s still stimulating volume “Primitive 
Society,’ MacMurtrie, N. Y., 1919. A most remarkable example and particularly 
relevant is afforded on the authority of Barbot. In the kingdom of Acra on the 
African Gold Coast property was inherited matrilineally while the kingship was 


inherited patrilineally; with the surrounding tribes of the coast just the reverse was 
true, property descending patrilineally and the chiefship descending matrilineally 
Vide Barbot, op. cit., p. 268 seq. Cf. supra, p. 508, n. 27. Yuchi data is even 
more interesting (vide Speck, G. F.: “Ethnology of the Yuchi,” Publications of 
, the Museum, Un. of Penn., Anthropology, v.1,1911). With the Yuchi sib membership 
and chiefship are matrilineal, but membership in the two great warrior societies is 
1 


patrilineal. Speck in his monograph points out that McKenney and Hall noted among 
the Sauk a division of the tribe into two societies, but membership in these cut across 
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ture“ took place of course concurrently with the development 
of concepts of the inheritance of other things such as sib member- 
ship, real and personal property, songs, names, ceremonial and 
other offices, etc. The data of primitive and other society, history, 
contemporary life, I believe it must be admitted, indicate that 
the desire of a father for the aggrandizement of one or all of his 
own progeny is a primary and powerful motivation, and when 
not countered by more urgent psychological or cultural tendencies 
must be considered as inevitably leading to the evolution of a 
patrilineal chiefship in which the incumbent’s son and grandson 
the family, one child going into one society, the next child into the other, and so on. 
McKenney and Hall’s notes were made circa 1844, and the Sauk did not go to Oklahoma 
until 1867. The Yuchi removed to Oklahoma, where the Sauk became their neighbors, 
in 1837—thirty years before the Sauk. (Vide Sauk, Fox, and Yuchi articles in the 
Handbook of American Indians of the Bureau of American Ethnology.) It remains 
to be learned if the Yuchi had their society organizations prior to contact with the Sauk 
in Oklahoma. If they did it seems possible that we may have here some unique case of 
diffusion. Swanton has shown that the Yuchi are in all probability migrants into the 
Southeast from the Ohio region where they were known at an early date as the Chisca 
(vide Swanton, J. R.: “Early History of the Creek Indians,” Bull. 73 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1922), and it is not inconceivable therefore that Sauk and Yuchi 
may have known each other before the southeasterly migration of the Yuchi. But 
whether diffusion or independent development is considered to loom largest in this and 
the numerous other cases of disharmonious inheritance schemes existent in any one 
given culture (cf. supra, p. 509 seq ), they remain as support for the suggestions 
offered in the text above. 

8 The term primogeniture we may apply to any type of inheritance in which 
eligibility begins with the nearest blood relative. The varieties of primogeniture are, 
so far as I can see, altribulable to the same fundamental tendencies. The eldest male 
of those appointable to the succession by the incumbent of the office upon mortal 
illness or retirement, in a tribe where such selection of possible heirs by appointment is 
the custom, will, for example, mature earlier than the younger ones, and other things 
being about equal, will have had more opportunity to demonstrate his capacity and 
win the good-will of the chief and the tribesmen. (Cf. supra, p. 521 seq). And again, 
the birth of the first possible heir has often been the occasion forceremonialized rejoicing 
upon the part of chief and tribe, the psychology of the situation making for the prestige 
of the first-born in the hearts of both chief and tribesmen. (Cf. Dobrizhoffer, Martin 


> 


“An Account of the Abipones,’”’ 1784, London, 1922, 3 vols. Vide v. 2, p. 122.) The 
psychology of the mere idea of priority, which certainly was important even where 
primogeniture was not wrought into the institutional structure as a fact bestowing 
special privilege, I believe must also be considered as a factor. (‘First come, first 
served.”) The first student entering a classroom on the first day of college chooses 


what he considers the choice seat, and virtual ownership of it, no untoward event 


transpiring, is conceded to him by both students and professor! 
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succeed.“ The fact that, not alone among peoples with the father 
sib, but typically also among peoples with a purely bilateral 
system of counting blood relationship the chiefship, where it is 
hereditary at all, is transmitted patrilineally is significant. One 
may note also such significant data as that from the Tsimshian 
where, although the mother-sib is still vital, chiefs and rich men, 
at least frequently, exert themselves to the utmost in the use of 
their influence and in the lavishing of their resources to benefit 
their sons;” and cross-cousin marriages are very prevalent among 
the families of chiefs, to the end that a chief’s children may bene- 


fit and his heirs in the succeeding generation be of his own grand- 


44In both patrilineal and matrilineal inheritance very often the brothers of the 
ncumbent of the office are awarded priority over the son, or maternal nephew, as the 
ise may be 
Cf. supra, p. 509 seq. and Boas, 
478,497. With the Tsimshian, according to tl 


ling e tales, « es metimes made 
thers and sons bitter enemies (cf. Boas, ibid., 1910-11, p. 306 s« But so also i 
modern Furope and America; consider our American ( War, for example, and the 
zenerality of situations such as are depicted in Ivan Turgenev’s beautiful novel, 
Fathers and Sons.’ 
Vanity, the love of one’s own portrait, the desire for the historical perpetuation of 
s own personality, I believe, must be reckoned as of importance in the developments 
referred to as well as natural affection, especially among those peoples where extreme 
polygamy resulted in the production of a large number of children by a chief or king 
the love of a son as an heir rather than as a son. Note for example the African kings 
ho put to death many brothers and sons in order that the son who succeeds may be 
more sure of having as his heritage the whole kingdom of his father rather than some 
fragment of it which might be left after one or more wars of succession. (Cf. supra, 


pp. 512, 514. 

In connection with this and with the matter of primogeniture other African data 
s of interest, and illustrative of the psychic content of the customs we are dealing with. 
lhere is the extraordinary ruling of the Yoruban tribes that the king’s eldest son must 
commit suicide on the death of his father. In 1860 an eldest son refused to follow this 
rule and a large section of the kingdom revolted at his sacrilege, but the uprising was 
suppressed and the custom was broken. (Vide Ellis, A. B.: “The Yoruban-Speaking 
Peoples,” London, 1894, p. 167.) (With the Yoruban tribes chiefship and property 
descend patrilineally; there is no unilateral reckoning of blood relationship. ) Ellis, 
ibid., p. 175.) With the Baganda the eldest son of the king is excluded from the suc- 
cession because, according to the natives, he takes the title and office of Kiwewa, 
caretaker of his brothers—the reason given, of course, being far from an adequate 
explanation (Cf. Roscoe, J.: “The Baganda,” London, 1911, p. 188.) And so also 
with the Baganda commoners, (Roscoe, J.: “Further Notes on the Manners and 
Customs of the Baganda,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
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children. And it is to be noted that in the evolution of in- 
heritance of the chiefship we must consider that the chief in office 
was certainly a prime mover in making the office hereditary, in 
tribes where it is not in a specified series, the incumbent having 
appointive power, subject to tribal ratification, and in any case 
considerable influence, on the choice of his successor.’ I con- 
clude that a matrilineal chiefship cannot be considered to have 


and Ireland, v. 32, 1902, p. 47; cf. p. 51.) There may be a genetic connection between 
these Yoruban customs and the Baganda customs, and between them and the Baganda 
custom providing that “If the wife of a chief [only of the commoner chiefs apparently] 
or of any other important personage has as her first-born child a son, the midwife 
strangles it, and reports it stillborn; this is done to insure the life of the father; if h« 
has a son born first he will soon die, and the child will inherit all he has.” (Roscoe, 
1902, p. 30.) 
© Occasional cross-cousin marriages of convenience such as those of the Tsimshian 
must, it seems to me, be distinguished from such marriages where they are obligatory, 
universal, or customary, and not economically and socially motivated as apparently 
are those of the Tsimshian. 
17 Cf. supra, pp. 497, 521, Boas, “Tsimshian Mythology,” pp. 355, 431, 478, 497, 
and Barbot, op. cit., p.371. (The Benin king appoints one of his sons as his successor.) 
Other factors of course must also be taken into account in explaining the evolution 
of hereditary chiefship; and they varied, certainly, in their relative cogency, from 
culture to culture, meeting here and there counteractive tendencies of various sorts. 
There is, for instance, the tendency to accord respect to the most ancient or ancestral 
family of a group; the fact that the qualities leading originally to leadership would 
tend to be hereditary within the family; that chiefs’ families tend to intermarry and so 
concentrate prestige and the personal basis of prestige within a limited circle (later to 
become an aristocracy); that the children and other near relatives of a chief possess 
social prestige and personal inspiration to the development of their latent personal 
talents more than other tribesmen, by virtue of their eminent relationship and dis 
tinguished associations; and that nearly everywhere the acquisition of surplus wealth, 
making possible its ostentatious distribution, has been a qualification leading te civil 
chieftaincy, and the office once reached, through the receipt of return gifts, dues, etc., 
and intermarriage with similarly fortunate families, tends to perpetuate within the 
chief's family the desirable ability to ostentatiously distribute surpluses of wealth. 
(Veblen’s thought that such ostentation is peculiarly modern is because like so many 
social scientists he is under the influence of the ancient concept that there is a cate- 
gorical distinction between the data of “primitive” and “civilized” society.) The 
writer may add, parenthetically, that if these notes on the evolution of the chiefship 
and inheritance are valid, they are particularly significant in that they indicate the 
evolution of situations which have been among the most fruitful causes of disastrous wars 
in the world—wars of succession (behind which of course other issues were sometimes 


concealed). Consider, for example, the lamentable disturbances of ancient China 
characterizing every chapter of, say, F. Hirth’s “The Ancient History of China to the 
End of the Chow Dynasty,”’ Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y., 1911. 
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originated save among peoples with whom the mother-sib has obtained, 
the independent or imitative development of the mother-sib, 
whatever may have been its own causes, when antecedent to the 
actual establishment of the inheritance of the chief’s office, serving 
to mould the ideas concerning the inheritance of the chiefship 
according to the mother-sib concept of inheritance and prevent- 
ing the expression of the tendency toward a patrilineal in- 
heritance."® 

An interesting alternative explanation of matrilineal chief- 
ship is deserving at least of consideration, an explanation which 
may have had indigenous or foreign origin or both. According 
to the eighteenth century observers, Le Petit, Du Pratz, and 
Dumont, the matrilineal chiefship of the Natchez “is founded 
on the knowledge they have of the licentiousness of their women. 
They are not sure, they say, that the children of the chief’s wife 
may be of blood royal, whereas the son of a sister of the great 
chief must be, at least on the side of the mother.”” Dumont adds 
the phrase, “since the womb cannot lie.” However, the tribal 
origin myth recorded by Du Pratz merely states that the mythi- 
cal ancestor of the royal line prescribed the matrilineal rule, no 
reason being assigned for it’? The further explanation may be the 
product of French imagination or it may be a veritable explana- 
tion made by the tribal authorities; or it may have come from 
the “people,” in which case we recall that the temple caretaker 
warned Du Pratz that the people, and especially the women, 
with whom the travellers had the most intimate associations, 
were ill-informed on the official “history” of their national cul- 
ture.” For the Natchez, for whom we have no evidence sufficient 
for us even tentatively to decide whether any form of the sib 


18 The Carriers (vide Morice, op. cit., 1892) might be cited as a case where the 
non-hereditary chiefship of the primitive Athabascan (Déné) band was so moulded by 
imitation of the mother-sib conc« pts of their Tsimshian neighbors. Cf. supra, pp. 500, 

10, 520 

49 Vide Swanton, J. R.: “Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley,” Bull. 43, Bureau 

of American Ethnology, 1911, pp. 103-104, 170 
Le Page du Pratz: ‘Histoire de La Louisianne,” Paris, 1758 (3 vs.). Vide v. 3, 
p. 62 
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was a part of their culture,” this explanation might seem to 
have a significant bearing on the cause of the matrilineal descent 
of their kingly office, particularly in view of the fact that with 
them their nobility was obliged by immutable custom to take 
spouses, male or female as the case might be, from the lowest 
stratum of the common people, only one parent therefore being of 
royal blood. But the indications are that this explanation is no 
more than a rationalization of a custom whose origin is lost in 
antiquity.” Ellis reports the same explanation among the Tshi 
*t':Du Pratz was for eight years a neighbor of the Natchez and notes nothing 
which even suggests the existence of a sib with its unilateral reckoning of kinship; but it 
is very possible that his absorption in the more striking political phenomena of the 
Natchez state was responsible for his overlooking such data. The origin myth Du 
-ratz received, part of it from the Great Sun or King and part from the caretaker 
of the temple, does not afford us any evidence negative or positive; but this myth may 
be fragmentary, since the two parts were given to Du Pratz in answer to specific 
questions on certain traits of Natchez culture. Of the one case of divorce which he 
knew Du Pratz states that “Each [parent] took the children of the same sex”’; this, how- 
ever, is only data on residence. An informant of Du Pratz records in some detail the 
procedure and ceremony involved in marriage both for the nobility and for the com 
moners but mentions nothing of matrilineal reckoning, crests, or eponyms. Charlevoix 
states that women of the nobility may “turn away” their commoner husbands when 
they please and “take others, provided there is no relationship between them”; but 
whatever significance this might have in connection with certain other facts of the 
culture is lost when we note that Le Petit, using the same lost source, puts it that the 
new husband must be one “who has not made any other alliance among them,” the 
meaning of which is also obscure. The Natchez circa 1730 were uprooted by the French 
and the royal family sent into slavery in the West Indies; most of the tribe joined the 
Creek confederated tribes in a body, forming a village near the Abihka, with whom they 
intermarried extensively. The mother sib is reported for the Natchez of this period, 
but it may well be that they acquired the institution through intermarriage—the 
process by which it was being acquired by the Ottawa River Algonkian (cf. supra, 
p. 500, n. 10(d). However, Stiggins, a member of the tribe, writing of his people in the 
early part of the nineteenth century states that “Their ancient manners and customs, it 
is said, were similar to those of the Au bih kas, so they had to make no change in their 
habits of life by their removal.” Stiggins, however, may be thinking only of the many 
other correspondences between Natchez and Creek culture and not thinking also of 
the sib which would have crept imperceptibly into the Natchez social structure. 
Finally, we note that when the natives attempt to explain to the whites the peculiar 
obligation of royalty to marry outside their caste—marriage of an exogamous type— 
no mention is made of anything suggesting the sib. (Vide Swanton, op. cit., 1911, 
pp. 95, 247, 108, etc. For Stiggins vide Swanton, op. cit., 1922, p. 314.) 
22 Such, for example, as that of the Carriers, who, borrowing certain songs from 
the Tsimshian, to be sung at the inauguration ceremonies of Carrier chiefs—the 
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speaking peoples of West Africa—who include the Ashanti—but 
states that it is made by “Europeans and anglisized natives,”’ 
implying I take it that it is not made by uninfluenced natives; 
and it is among the Ashanti that royal women may be allowed 
with the King’s permission to cohabit with commoners.” The 
fact that the Ashanti royal women may, unlike the Natchez royal 
women, marry royal men, indicates that this marriage outside of 
the caste is not necessarily something which leads to a matrilineal 
reckoning but that the matrilineal reckoning is what makes such an 
arrangement conceivable even in a relatively advanced period of 
social evolution. (The details of the Ashanti custom and its cul- 
tural complex suggest that the practice referred to is a relatively 
recent innovation.) Penn notes for the Delawares* and Le Jeune 
for the Montagnais(?)” the same explanation, not stating whether 
it is the native explanation or an interpretation of their own. 
In fact, the explanation is met with for cultures here and there 
over all the world during the time of the great discoveries in the 
sixteen and seventeen hundreds; but strangely enough it has 
never been reported from any natives (to my knowledge) by any 
competent scientific observer—which contrast indicates that we 
are dealing with an interpretation by Europeans. And finally, if 
this explanation in one or more cases was a native one, we note 
again that it must be considered a reinterpretation or rationaliza- 
tion of a custom of forgotten origins since in the early stages of the 
development of the chiefship among a sibless people or a people 
with the father-sib, when chiefship was not hereditary, the ques- 
tion of the nobility of the blood of the son of a chief would never 


whole of the associated ceremonial complex also strongly suggesting Tsimshian influ 
ence—retained the Tsimshian words of the songs and sang them without understanding 
them; finally they forgot the origin of these songs in a strange language—or the Carrier 
community consulted had borrowed them from other Carriers without knowing their 
Tsimshian origin—and Father Morice was informed by the natives that the language 
of the songs was the ancient language of the Carriers! (Vide Morice, op. cit., 1892.) 

% Ellis, A. B.: “The Tshi-Speaking Peoples.”’ London, 1887, p. 330. Loango and 
other African cultures offer comparable phenomena. 

* Penn, Wm.: “Letter to the Free Society of Traders,” in Narratives of Early 
Pennsylvania, ed. by A. C. Meyers. 

% Cited in Speck, F. G.: “The Social Structure of the Northern Algonkian,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, 1917, p. 92, n. 3. Dr. Speck informs 
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arise; and when the chiefship had at last become more or less 
definitely hereditary the commoners would hardly question the 
fidelity of the royal women. If, for any reason, the nobility them- 
selves questioned it they could certainly insure the purity of 
their breed by cloistering their women or by some means” other 
than a revolutionary revision of the direction of inheritance. In 
a culture embracing the mother-sib such an explanation would 
hardly be called forth inasmuch as the usual matrilineal kinship 
reckoning of the mother-sib already furnishes the rationale for the 
matrilineal reckoning of the chiefship.*’ 


Returning to the influence of the mother-sib concepts on the 
inheritance of chiefship we must now observe that the institution 


me that to judge from linguistic evidence Le Jeune’s notes were possibly mixed before 
transcription and that it was not the Montagnais, today a sibless people, to whom 
reference was intended. (Cf. Le Jeune, “Jesuit Relations,” vol. 6, p. 255.) 

** Barbot, op. cit., p. 476, speaking of the method used by the kings of Loango— 
and the children of the Loango kings were not to inherit because of the matrilineal 
reckoning!—says that when one of their wives “proves with child some man must 
drink Bonde with her to know whether she has had todowith any other than the king. If 
the man who has so drunk be well they judge the woman upright; but if the man falls, 
she is condemned, and burnt, and the adulterer buried alive.” A selected group of the 
wives of the Baganda king were kept under strict guard (Roscoe, op. cit., 1911), and 
the commoner husband (!) of any royal woman of Loango was immured under guard 
and not permitted even to look at a woman other than his noble spouse on pain of 
death. (Proyart, L’Abbe: “History of the Kingdoms of Kongo, Kakongo, Loango, 
etc.” (circa 1776), in Pinkerton’s “Voyages and Travels,” v. 16, London, 1814, p. 570). 

27 Other cases reported by travellers of the attribution of matrilineal chiefship to 
this looseness of the women, at which the Europeans affected to be shocked, are to be 
found in Barbot, op. cit., p. 55, for the natives of the Senegambia region; Bossu on the 
Alibamu, cited in Westermarck, E.: “The History of Human Marriage,” 5th ed., 
London, 1921, v. 1, pp. 284-285; and in Baldaeus, P.: “Malabar and Coromandel 
Coasts, and Ceylon,” p. 625, in Churchill’s Travels, op. cit. (circa 1672), where 


Baldaeus reports it generally for Sammonyn and “most other’ kingdoms “along the 


coast of Malabar.” 

In Barbot, op. cit, p. 248, is a remarkable reference in connection with this 
explanation. Speaking of the Gold Coast kingdom of Acra he says, ‘It is supposed the 
Blacks in this particular follow the maxim of some Eastern nations of the Indies 
[East or West?] which adopt their sister’s children to inherit their dignity and effects; 
because they cannot question such, being of their own blood; whereas they can have 
no positive certainty that their own wives have not committed adultery at one time 
or another and borne children of a strange blood. . . .” I presume Barbot was report- 


ing incorrectly? . . . The Gold Coast data as reported by him, however, can hardly be 
explained away by the reporter’s “supposed.” 
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of hereditary chiefship, and of the sib whether of independent or 
imitative development, cannot be thought of as always, or even gener- 
ally, developing concurrently in a culture. The Coast Salish for 
example have no form of the sib but have both band and tribal 
chiefships, both strictly hereditary partrilineally through primo- 
geniture; and many bands of the Ottawa River Algonkian have 
already acquired the father-sib but have not evoived hereditary 
chiefship and have no chiefship of any kind other than that of the 
band. What, then, could we expect in the case of any specific 
group where the chiefship has become definitely inheritable 
patrilineally before the evolution or diffusion of the mother-sib? 
It seems improbable that the aristocracy of the group would 
yield the already established scheme for the inheritance of their 
previously acquired prerogatives. The newly evolving or diffused 
concepts making for the organization of mother-sibs would 
develop only in so far as they did not encroach on the privileges 
belonging to those who were powerful or influential; they would 
approach fixed institutions not as a powerful surge of sanctioned 
ideas, but as new ideas offering themselves timidly as candidates 
for assimilation to, and for the enrichment of, the social pattern 
already established by the group, and the result would be the con- 
trast within the same culture of a patrilineal chiefship and the 
matrilineal sib. So much is indeed conjectural, but some meagre 
data from the field seems to bear it out—for example, that from 
those Australian tribes which have at the same time the patrilineal 
chiefship and the mother-sib.* In the case of the royal family 
of Dahomey, royal blood and kingship are patrilineal in contrast 
with the matrilineal reckoning of the other Ewe tribes or kingdoms 
and, particularly, the matrilineal reckoning of kingship in the 
related kingdom of Porto Novo, and among the commoners of 
Dahomey. The facts of the more or less authentic history of 
Dahomey, and the nature of Dahomean autocracy in contrast 
with that of the more democratically governed neighbor tribes, the 
existence of matrilineal reckoning of kingship in Porto Novo, 


28 Vide Howitt, A, W.: “The Native Tribes of Southeast Australia,’ London, 
1904, p. 295 seq. 
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which, it seems, was formerly a part of the Dahomean kingdom 
and ruled since its separation by a branch of the same royal 
family, along with the other less prominent facts of the culture 
of Dahomey and the Ewe peoples generally,”® it seems to me 
argue very convincingly towards the conclusion that within recent 
centuries Dahomean royalty has undertaken a change from a matrili- 
neal to a poirilineal condition. The Australians mentioned (and 
the Chitimachans)*® may not then exemplify the possibility 
outlined, but I believe it to be more probable that they do, than 
that a change has taken place in the reckoning of the chiefship; 
although the councils of the Australian headmen had considerable 
power or influence in devising innovations in the course of their 
secret council meetings, they were not in the powerful position of 
the rulers of the great African states, and presumably, if aggrand- 
izement of their own children rather than those of their sisters 
had been their wish, would have resorted to some of the ingenious 
devices of which they were intellectually capable and which other 
peoples resorted to, rather than fly in the face of their ancient 
institutions.” 


For those cultures which offer us the fact of matrilineal chiefship 
without the mother-sib, we have, then, in view of the foregoing, only 
three possibilities left in seeking the cause; first, the superposition 
of a people with a matrilineal chiefship upon a people without the 
same, either through a forcible conquest or through some peace- 
able accommodation; second, the persistence of a matrilineal chief- 


ship after the disappearance or decay of the mother-sib; third, 


29 Cf. Ellis, A. B.: “The Ewe-Speaking Peoples,” London, 1890, pp. 177, 208, 
212, 216, 204, 162 seq.; Dalzel, A.: “The History of Dahomey,” London, 1793; 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 10th ed., article “Dahomey.” 

30 The Chitimachan neighbors of the Natchez seem to have been characterized by 
this contrast also (and among them chieftainesses are reported). Vide Swanton, op. 
cit., 1911, p. 349 seq. 

%1Intertribal intermarriage arrangements between mother-sib and father-sib 
tribes in Australia are remarkably ingenious, ending in the surmounting of a difficult 
situation without infringement of tribal custom. Chiefs’ families of many Australian 
tribes intermarried as did those of the Tsimshian, resulting in mother-sib tribes in 
inheritance of privileges by children and grandchildren. Cf. supra, p. 503. 
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imitation of the institution of matrilineal chiefship without also a 
concurrent imitation of the mother-sib, by a people possessing 
either the father-sib or no sib at all. The third possibility may 
never be substantiated in fact; it is, indeed, hardly to be admitted 
as a possibility at all in view of the primal tendency toward patri- 
lineal descent of the chiefship when the evolving office is not 
culturally environed by the mother-sib.** Therefore, in general, 
the problems offered by the cultures under consideration will resolve 
themselves into a question of superposition or decay of the mother-sib. 
It may be well for us to consider an illustrative example or two. 
In the case of the Baganda the evidence seems to point rather 
definitely to superposition, possibly as the result of conquest. 
The Baganda people are, first of all, made up of some forty-one 
patrilineal sibs. The royal family excepted, children are members 
of their father’s clan (patrilineal sib); they must marry outside 
of this clan (the father’s and their own), and further, are for- 
bidden to marry into their mother’s clan. Members of clans into 
which they may not marry are considered the same as blood-kin 
of the degrees of relationship between which marriage is for- 
bidden aside from sib regulations. But while there are these 
relationships between which marriage is forbidden, the exceedingly 
close blood relatives, brother and sister, are permitred to marry 
each other! And the Lung Fish clan is permitted to marry within 
their clan, while in the case of two very large clans marriage into 


\ possible instance, supported by historical data, of the evolution of a new 
office under foreign influence, the office acquiring a foreign type of inheritance reckon- 
ing, contrasting with the indigenous type of reckoning, is instanced in some data con- 
cerning the Iroquois sachem Shekallimy. Circa 1728 the Iroquois Confederacy ap- 
pointed this Oneida sachem as their representative among the Shawnee who had 
settled in Pennsylvania; Shekallimy was at the same time useful to Weiser and the 
provincial government of Pennsylvania, and it is possible that the sachem was sent 
in charge of the Shawnee on the request of Weiser and his superiors. (Information on 
this point does not appear in the published records, to my knowledge \t any rate it 


would seem that the growing Iroquoian imperialism was evolving a new office. European 


Weiser upon Shekallimy’s death asked this sachem’s eldest son to act in his father’s 
place, stating that upon his (Weiser’s) next visit to the Confederacy councils he would 
have the son made the successor of his father. (Vide Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 
3, p. 403, council of Aug. 12, 1731, Pennsylvania Archives, v. 1, p. 772 (1747 


| 
| 
influence, it appears, was on the way to direct it towards a patrilineal inheritance, for 
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the father’s clan is permitted.* In childhood a person is “brought 
up” to “respect and avoid” the eponymous animal and other 
totems of the mother’s clan; but when a child “grows up” it 
“adopts” its father’s totems. In the ceremonies following child- 
birth the maternal and the paternal grandfathers both play 
important parts. With royalty a child is given the name generally 
of a paternal grandparent; with commoners the name given is 
merely that of some illustrious ancestor. A man’s sister’s son 
terminates the mourning ceremonies following the man’s death.™ 

The kingship is patrilineal, passing from the king to some one 
of his sons; if the son chosen is too young to rule a brother will 
reign, but on the death of this brother a grandson of the former 
king will be chosen to succeed. The reigning king has the privi- 
lege of indicating which eligible son shall succeed, but his choice 
can be set aside after his death by the three officials who are the 
electors, while their choice even may not reign inasmuch as the 
selected son may be killed in formal combat, after his nomination, 
by another son.* 

But although kingship is thus definitely patrilineal there are 
for royalty provisions suggesting a former matrilineal reckoning. 
Anciently the king took but three wives; even today, with 
unrestricted polygamy, the “King’s Mother” appoints three 


33 Roscoe, J.: op. cit., 1911, pp. 63, 83, 270. Cf. Roscoe, op. cit., 1902. E. Sidney 
Hartland in his observations on the Baganda in ‘‘Matrilineal Kinship and the Question 
of its Priority,” Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, v. rv, pt. 1, 
1917, states that Roscoe has not stated that a person must marry outside his own clan. 
Roscoe in his 1911 volume has failed to state this explicitly, but in his 1902 notes he 
has done so, and it is definitely implied in the 1911 data. (Cf. Roscoe, 1902, p. 35, 
and 1911, p. 128.) Roscoe’s statement that with two clans marriage into the father’s 
clan was permitted is not clear. Apparently the so-called Lung Fish clan was an 
association of two distinct sibs. (Vide Roscoe, 1902, p. 35; 1911, pp. 63, 27-28.) 

3 In the matter of the change of totems—presumably about the time of puberty— 
Roscoe is far from clear and we trust that the real facts will be uncovered. Hartland 
sees in this good evidence for a past change from a matrilineal to a patrilineal reckoning 
of inheritance of sib membership, but it may mean merely that a child became a clan 
member only upon the attainment of maturity, meantime being considered as especially 
related to its mother and taught to respect things associated with her. (Vide Roscoe, 
1911, pp. 63, 128, 270.) 

® Roscoe, 1911, pp. 189, 220 seq., 232; 1902, p. 44. 
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principal wives for the king. Today the king marries numerous 
wives, most of them generally being non-royal women from 
various clans. The children of the king belong to the clans of their 
respective mothers*’ and certain remarkable provisions are made 
concerning the women of royal blood. They are forbidden to marry, 
and are forbidden on pain of death to give birth to children. Ancient- 
ly, before the custom of killing the king’s brothers was introduced** 
these women were permitted to bear male children, which, how- 
ever, were strangled (which means, I presume, that the death 
penalty in those days would not be imposed for the birth of a male 
child). The king might marry women of royal blood (under 
present Baganda conditions these are only his sisters and half- 
sisters) but was not “expected” to have children by them.* 
Upon the election of the king a sister or half-sister of the new 
king was chosen by the electoral committee to be the ranking 
“King’s Sister,’ the princess holding this position under the 
deceased king assisting in the choice of her successor. The new 
king’s mother takes the place of the old; or some other royal 
woman not the mother of the king might be chosen to fill officially 
the place of the King’s Mother.*® The women officially acting 
as the King’s Mother and ranking King’s Sister were forbidden 
marriage or childbirth (the King’s Sister of course as a woman of 
royal blood before her ascension even to her high official position 
would have been under this restriction, but the King’s Mother is 
not necessarily a woman of royal birth). They might, however, 
have promiscuous intercourse." It will be seen, then, that here is 
suggested a former matrilineal chiefship which has been interfered 
with by some enactment forbidding the birth of any heir to the 


%® Roscoe, 1902, p. 67; 1911, pp. 189, 187, 86. 

7 Roscoe, 1911, p. 128. 

38 Vide, supra, p. 514 

39 Roscoe, 1911, pp. 232, 187, 84, 81. 

49 Roscoe, 1911, p. 191; 1902, p. 62. Presumably another than the king’s own 
mother may fill the office of King’s Mother in case of the death of the latter, or in 
case a brother of the deceased king by the same mother should succeed. The “King’s 
Mother” of a deceased monarch had important religious duties to attend to after the 
death of the king and could not succeed herself. (Cf. comparative notes for other 
Bantu in Barbot, op. cit., pp. 368, 476, 480.) 

*! Roscoe, 1902, p. 36. 
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throne in the matrilineal line, the effect of which enactment 
apparently having been to open the way, legally or otherwise, 
to inheritance of the throne by a son of the king. The whole thing 
suggests a revolutionary order by some despotic monarch—and 
in this connection we must recall the Dahomey problem.” Per- 
haps at the time of the change the inheritance provisions of the 
Baganda were like those of Loango (matrilineal) where it is 
provided, in the case of property at least, that, failing the regular 
matrilineal heirs, a brother by the same mother, first, then a 
sister’s son, then some relative of the mother might inherit his 
property.“ The hypothetical but very probable revolutionary 
change which it seems was made concerning the royal women 
we may imagine was accompanied by wholesale murders, like those 
which have in the historical period marked the introduction of 
comparable innovations in Baganda customary law. The Baganda 
kings, for example, have always feared usurpation of the throne, 
and frequent revolts by rivals have justified that fear.“* There- 
fore, as recently as six generations since, the king Semakokiro, 
as soon as he had several sons born to him, permitted his Mother to 
order the treacherous burning to death of all his brothers and half- 
brothers save three. (It was forbidden to spill royal bood, even by 
the king or upon his orders, but fire and starvation could be legally 
employed.) The burning and starving of each new king’s numer- 
ous brothers was then followed as a regular custom down to the 
time of King Mutesa, two generations ago, when Mutesa, under 
Christian influence, abolished it. Furthermore the whole 


# Vide supra, p. 510. 

43 Vide Dennett, R. E.: “At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind,” London, 1906, 
p. 46. With these Bavili of Loango moreover a man might cheat his regular heirs by 
giving in his lifetime all his property to his sons, or to his slaves, leaving only his 
debts, which debts the regular heirs were obliged to assume as that part of the 
inheritance which is left them! Dennett indicates that this giving away is done only 
when a man is angry at his heir apparent. The giving away of property to one’s sons, 
thus cheating the regular matrilineal heir, is mentioned also by Barbot for the Gold 
Coast people of his day. Cf. p. 519 


“ Cf. Roscoe, 1911, p. 226. King Kamanya even killed some of his sons from fear 
of possible usurpation on the part of one of them. 
* Roscoe, 1911, pp. 188, 225 seq. At this point it is illuminating to consider the 
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fabric of the Baganda state indicates that it has been submitted 
to one or more radical reorganizations on the part of the admin- 
istrative power. The clans are, for example, overlaid with an 
administrative pattern of ten districts which results in the cutting 
up of clans among districts. These ten districts are again divided 
and subdivided and the officials of each district and subdivision 
are commoners appointed by the king and may be deposed at his 
will; while he is inclined to make these positions continuous in the 
family of the official, and virtually hereditary, he is not at all 
obliged to do so. Beneath the administrative pattern of the 
superimposed reorganization, as we have said, are the clan organi- 
zations. Each clan has its chief, and each clan is divided into 
branches with as many subordinate chiefs. Each clan has its 
local burying ground however scattered may be its members, 
and this serves also as a species of “city of refuge” for any of its 
members and their cattle who may find it necessary to flee from 
the wrath of the king, these burial grounds being the property 
of individual clans; whereas all other land is the king’s. Clan 


chiefs, in contrast to district chiefs, are chosen by the clan.“ 


perturbation of Natchez royalty when they too desired to change to endogamous caste 
practices, under the immediate influence of French culture, but no doubt also having 
in mind the example set by their “friends” the Chitimacha, whose nobility was not only 
patrilineal but endogamous as to caste. The Sun Woman or king’s mother or sister 
hich, at this date, cannot be determined—informed Du Pratz that she and her royal 
brothers—the king, Great War Chief, etc.—desired that Natchez custom should be 


hanged to the endogamy mentioned in order primarily that the children of the male 


royalty should thereby also be royal, since under the matrilineal reckoning of the 
Natchez these children could not inherit the father’s rank. To manage this, other 
closely interwoven customs of rich psychic content would have to undergo revision, and 
the Sun Woman intimated that certain powerful groups in the community would 
object—the group known as Nobles, about whom we know little. The men of the 
royal family she said lacked the courage necessary to defy convention much as they 
desired the change. Therefore the only solution she could think of under the circum- 
stances was that Du Pratz should marry her daughter, intimating that his position in 
the tribe along with the backing of the French would enable him to be the means of 
making the desired changes—which changes in fact it would be necessary for him to 
effect if his own children were then to inherit the dignity of his royal wife. Vide 
Le Page du Pratz, op. cit., v. 2, p. 351 seq 

Cf. Roscoe, 1911, pp. 19, 27-28. At least some of the clans were, and perhaps 
still are, it seems, local groups. But the fact remains that the district organization and 
its officialdom is in the nature of a superimposition upon the clan organization and its 
officialdom. 
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Evidently the Baganda royalty were at one time matrilineal, 
although it would seem that this time was very many centuries 
back, because the kings offer us a patrilineal reckoning for their 
office to their traditional ancestor thirty-two generations (approxi- 
mately one thousand years) ago.” By reason of this last men- 
tioned fact it may be suggested that the superposition which 
may be responsible for the one-time matrilineal royalty of the 
Baganda must be referred to the remotest antiquity and not to 
the period of the traditional ancestor of the kings, who might 
be considered the product of a second conquest which resulted 
in the revision of the inheritance ruling.“ 

Do the Baganda afford us an example of a people who anciently 
within the same culture adhered to both the father-sib and 
the matrilineal chiefship? An answer one way or the other is 
important in its bearing on data from other great cultures, 
particularly the kingdoms of Kongo, Kakongo, and Loango. 

Hartland, consistently interpreting every fact suggesting 
relationship of a person with the mother’s family as a vestige of a 
former “mother-right’’*® feels that it is necessary in view of the 


‘7 There is yet another phase of the problem of perhaps minor import. At present 
the princes and princesses—the royalty—of the Baganda are only the sons and daugh- 
ters of the (male) kings. This inheritance of royal blood from a male parent is in flat 
contradiction of a matrilineal reckoning. I feel confident, however, that an investiga- 
tion in the field will indicate that the three wives anciently taken by the king were 
royal women, and probably that the three principal wives today trace their royal 
blood back to the female side of the royal family and so through the female side of the 
house endow with a matrilineally royal inheritance those children which they bear the 
king. The custom of considering royal all the children of the king—if this is really 
done—may well have come about through a growing disregard for the ancient limita- 
tions of matrilineal inheritance. (Cf. Roscoe, 1902, p. 67; 1911, pp. 83-85, 86, 189, 187.) 

48 The question of influences from Semitic culture becomes of interest in connec- 
tion with all the above. 

*® The subject of such ‘‘vestiges”’ is brilliantly handled by Dr. Lowie in his volume 
“Primitive Society,” already referred to. The so-called vestiges appear to be fre- 
quently new growths and not vestigial at all. There is something which remains to be 
added, however, concerning the methodology which Hartland and his school follow. 
Is it not remarkable and apparently rather improbable, given the multitude of cultures 
in this very young world of human culture, that everywhere the mother sib should 
be found to have become transmuted, to have died, or to have decayed, leaving 
only vestiges, or not even those, and yel be nowhere found in a condition of incompleted 
evolution? This of course does not call first for explanation but for proof. 
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data we have already digested and in view of other less salient 
details not here considered to conclude that the Baganda people 
were once organized into mother- rather than father-sibs, the 
present patrilineal reckoning of sib membership being altered from 
it. Dr. Hartland’s thesis is heavily ballasted by reference to the 
rather clear evidence for a former matrilineal reckoning of the 
kingship. The line of thought I have already developed in the 
earlier sections of this paper concerning the origin of matrilineal 
chiefship would require the same conclusions if the Baganda 
royalty are a caste evolved from the Baganda people. ° 

But we cannot conclude that this condition is met. On the 
contrary there is some good evidence in the Baganda data itself 
apart from a consideration of comparative data to suggest that 
their aristocracy is the product of the superposition of a matrilineal 
group upon the original Baganda population.” Before the 
ravages of historic plagues the Baganda numbered probably 
some three million people. They hold several lesser states 
tributary. There isthe sharp distinction between district and clan 
organization. Baganda clan myths and tribal myth point definite- 
ly to an historical welding of disparate groups around an intrusive 
group as a dynamic agent.” Further, there is the well-authenti- 
cated fact that such superposition has been a phenomenon frequent 


5° The nature of the complete social organization of the superimposed group 
remains a question for separate consideration. 

51 Cf. Roscoe, 1902, pp. 27-28; 1911, 27-28, 19, 63, 128, 137, 164. Roscoe himself 
suggests a conquest at the time the royal genealogy begins. He does not go into the 
question of the various cultural mutations aside from this suggestion. He bases his 
thought in large part upon the physiological differences between the royal family and 
the people, and cultural variations as well as physiological differences between the 
elements of the various clans, evidence I consider valueless as it stands; the differences 
mentioned are not recorded amply enough to be of use to us, and might be tentatively 
interpreted as the product, in the case of royalty, of sexual selection, and, in the cass 
of the clans, of interbreeding with captives and of mixture with bordering peoples 
Observations of wood-carvings portraying human figures, by west coast tribes of 
Kongo, Loango, etc., suggest conquest in this region, but although I am inclined to 
agree with Dr. Hall’s conclusions, in favor of conquest here, as with Roscoe’s for 


f social 


the Baganda, I feel that the thesis must be supported with the evidence 
organization, becoming conclusive only when actual historical evidence of record 
is available. (Cf. Hall, H. U.: “Congo and West African Wood Carvings, 
Museum Journal, University of Pennsylvania, March, 1923, p. 61.) 
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in African culture history.** Comparative data lend some 
support to the suggestion of superposition in the case of the 
Baganda.* The conclusion therefore of a primitive “mother 
right”’ for the indigenous Uganda tribes is not warranted. It seems 
to me a much more justified suggestion that the superposition 
referred to has taken place, and that the original tribes of Uganda 
were evolving their social organization out of a primitive bilateral 
reckoning somewhat in the direction of the remarkable Herrero 
with their curious two-type sib organization. The mother-sib 
featufes indeed might have been in part a radiation of influence 
from the matrilineal conquerors; and on the other hand the 
matrilineal conquerors might have been impelled to a change 
toward the patrilineal innovation for the chiefship by the example 
of a patrilineal chiefship of the subjected peoples. One might see 
something of an earlier “stage’’ of such evolution among the Bavili 
of Loango who have a matrilineal royalty, but have neither father- 
nor mother-sib. With them the basis of the social organization is 
the Xifumba, interpretable as a bilateral family to which the con- 
cepts of unilateral reckoning and exogamy are being assimilated 

conceivably, in part as the result of influences coming down from 
the royal caste,” through independent development, and from imi- 
tation of peoples historically contiguous. An Xifumba includes 
the two parents and the four grandparents of ego, and all ego’s 
children including his great-grandchildren, and himself and his 
wife. Each Xifumba has its head or “chief” who is called its 
Kongo Zovo, and who is subordinate directly to the administrator 
of that province of the kingdom the Xifumba is resident in, this 
administrator being in turn responsible to the royal administra- 
tion. Each Xifumba has its own Xina, which is of the nature of 
a “totem” but involves only taboos (Xina signifies prohibition) and 
is not eponymous or ancestral. Different Xifumbas may happen 
to have the same Xinas. When a native is asked to what Xifumba 


8 Cf. Lowie, R. H.: “The Origin of the State,’’ Freeman’s Journal, July, 1922. 

53 Cf. supra., p. 519. 

5 Cf. supra., p. 518, n. 55 

8 Cf. supra., p. 518, n. £4. That is, a similar internal diffusion took place in 
both the Baganda and Loango states. 
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he belongs he will state that he belongs to his mother’s; and he 
may not marry into his mother’s Xifumba nor into any Xifumba 
which has the same Xina as his mother’s. He may marry 
children of his father’s sisters but may not marry children of 
his father’s brothers. Inheritance of property is matrilineal, 
though the son may inherit if there are no heirs in the matrilineal 
line.*’ There is no mention of chiefs other than the heads of 
the Xifumba (who are not chiefs in the political or semi-political 
sense to which we have limited the use of the term). Now the 
data from Loango, Kakongo, and Kongo, along with comparable 
data, concerning which the possibilities of diffusion must be taken 
into account, from Benin, Uganda, Ashanti, Dahomey, the 
Yorubans, etc., Negro and Bantu alike—the volume and intri- 
cacies of which, however, call for consideration in a separate 
treatise rather than here**—lend support to the hypothesis that 
with the people of Loango also we are dealing, not with the mother- 
sib in decay, but with a mother-sib or dual-sib type of organization 
in course of evolution, and a superimposed matrilineal aristocracy. 


The problematical Lenape are deserving of a note by way of 
appendix to this paper, inasmuch as they would seem to offer 
something of the always elusive “‘historical’”’ evidence illustrative 
of the stages in the evolution of a determinately matrilineal 
chiefship out of a non-hereditary chiefship under the influence both 
of their own mother-sib and of cultural influences bearing on the 
chiefship radiating from a neighboring people of superior culture. 

The Delawares (Lenape and Munsee) and Mahickans, as new 
data is brought to bear upon them as a cultural problem, offer us 
an instructive comparison when set over against their neighbors, 


5 Cf. Dennett, R. E., op. cit., pp. 35, 52, 154. 

57 Vide supra, p. 514. 

58 The author is presenting this data in a separate paper. Besides writings already 
cited above the reader may consult the “Adventures of Andrew Battell,” (circa 1590) 
in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, v. 16, pp. 317-336. (Battell was for eight years 
a prisoner of the Portuguese in Angola.) Also the writings of Pechuel-Loesche, E..: 
“Volkskunde von Loango,” Stuttgart, 1907; “Indiscretes aus Loango,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, v. 10, 1878, pp. 17-33; and Bastian, A: “Zum Westafrikanischen Fetisch- 
dienst,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, v. 6, 1874, pp. 1-20, 80-98. 
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the Iroquoian tribes of Pennsylvania and New York. The 
Mahickans and the Delawares, at least as early as the middle 
of the eighteenth century, were organized tribally, when compared 
with each other, on very much the same basis even as to details, 
socially and politically.°* In contrast to the Iroquois they were, 
as late, or as early, as the middle of the seventeenth century still 
basically aggregations of families, each family possessing its private 
hunting grounds. Information as to the existence of the mother- 
sib organization is not to be had earlier than that afforded us by 
the Moravian missionaries of the middle of the eighteenth century, 
but it is significant that Mahickan, Munsee, and Lenape are each 
reported as divided into three phratric groupings—Wolf, Turtle, 
and Turkey. (Barton gave the Mahickan phratries as the 
Wolf, Turtle, and Bear, the same as the tripartite division of the 
Mohawk and Oneida.) The Mohawk and Oneida were likewise 
divided into three exogamous groups." The Mohawk sibs more- 
over were local groups as well, and there is some reason for be- 
lieving that all the sibs of the Five Nations were at one time local 
groups. The names of the subdivisions of the tripartite phratric 
divisions of the Algonkian tribes under consideration suggest that 
they too were evolved from local groups; and there might be con- 
sidered the possibility that the appellations of the three phratric 
divisions of the Delawares were also the appellations of the three 
great territorial divisions of the people. (This would seem to be 
the solution of the Morgan-Brinton difference and is suggested in a 
measure by the names given in the Walam Olum in connection 
with the fact noted conclusively by Harrington that at the present 
day the names in question are the names of phratries and not of 


59 Vide Ruttenber and Ettwein, and articles on the respective tribes in the “Hand- 
book of the North American Indians” already cited. 

6° Vide MacLeod, W. C.: “The Family Hunting Territory and Lendpe Political 
Organization,” American Anthropologist, v. 24, 1922. For the Mahickans see the 
various land sales recorded, in “The Rennsalaer Papers,” pp. 35, 182, 307, and espe- 
cially, p. 166. 

6! Vide the Handbook, op. cit. 
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territorial divisions.)® There is much in these facts and the data 
of Iroquois culture to suggest that the Mohawk and the Oneida 
were the first tribes to displace the Algonkian aborigines of New 
York, and that as a result of contact with these earlier invaders a 
group of Algonkian ancestral to the present Delawares and 
Mahickans (and possibly to the Conoys and Nanticoke) became 
organized on a tripartite sib pattern. The distinction of institu- 
tionalized peace and war chieftaincies is clearly a result of contact 
with the Iroquois as is much else in the political organization of 
these Algonkian. In view, however, of the absence of any evi- 
dence for the existence of a sib organization for the Delaware, etc., 
before the Moravian period or before William Penn’s note regard- 
ing the matrilineal inheritance of the band chiefship among the 
Indians of the Philadelphia region—which note of Penn’s in view 
of the following information may really have reference to the 
Iroquois—it is conceivable that Mohawk influence, in particular 
within the historic period, perhaps as late as the eighteenth 
century is responsible for the social pattern the Moravians 
describe. In such case we would expect the influences in question 
to reach some Algonkian bands sooner than others—and indeed, 
Penn’s note being accepted as reliable, that is what the following 
observation may indicate. 

Thcmas Budd, who arrived in Burlington, New Jersey, in 
1678, writes in 1685 of his observations in the Burlington region.™ 
He tells of “the dying words” of the “king” Ockanickon, “which 
I writ from his mouth,” through the well-known and reliable 


interpreter, Falkinberry, words “‘spoken to Iackhursoe, whom he 
appointed king after him, spoken in the presence of several who 
were eye and ear witnesses of the truth thereof.” Ockanickon 
says to his brother’s son, this Iackhursoe, that “whereas Swanpees 
and Sehoppy [probably Schoppe or Schoppen] were appointed 


® Cf. Brinton, D. G.: “The Lenape and Their Legends, With the Complete Text 
and Symbols of the Walam Olum,” v. 5 of the Library of Aboriginal American Litera- 
ture, Phila., 1885, p. 215. Also Harrington, M. R.: “A Preliminary Sketch of Lenape 


Culture,” American Anthropologist, v. 15, 1913. 
Budd, T.: “Good Order Established in Pennsylvania and New Jersey,” 1685; 


reprinted, New York, 1865. 
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kings by me in my stead, and I, understanding by my doctor 
hat Sehoppy secretly advised him not to cure me, and they 
both being with me at John Hollinshed’s house, there I myself 
see by them that they are given more to drink than to take notice 
of my last words, for I had a mind to make a speech to them, and 
to my brethren the English Commissioners, therefore I refused 
them to be kings after me in my stead and have chosen my 
brother’s son Iakhursoe in their stead to succeed me.” It would 
be well could we know more of the relationship between Ock- 
anickon, Swampees, and Schoppe, but, although evidence on 
this point does not appear to be available in the archives, we may 
depend on Falkinberry for the relationship of Iakhursoe. Why 
two successors were thought of at first and only one appointed 
subsequently is puzzling. There is perhaps a connection with 
the fact that in Ettwein’s day each phratric chief had an assistant 
who assumed the office when the chief was away on business or 
on the hunt. So too the Ottawa Valley Algonkian have a vice 
chief;** and both this and the institution noted by Ettwein 
would appear to be a product of adaptation of the Iroquois institu- 
tion of the assistant sachemship. Concerning the appointive 
power of Ockanickon we note that Ettwein reports in 1788 that 
the retiring phratric chief generally appoints a “candidate” 
for the succession within his own lifetime; Harrington reports 
for the modern Delawares merely that a phratric chief is succeeded 
by “the nearest male relative” of the old chief, the office being 
considered hereditary—I presume, matrilineally.™ 


* Vide Speck, op. cit., 1915. 

* Ockanickon, Swanpees, and Schoppe appear as signatories to sales of aggregated 
hunting territories on both the Pennsylvania and the New Jersey sides of the Delaware 
River. While Ockanickon was evidently head of a family and the holder of a family 
hunting territory, he appears also with one Metapis to have been a principal chief in 
the region from Burlington up to the Falls. He may have been a band chief, and may 
also have held some higher chiefship such as that of a phratry, but exactly how high his 
office was archival materials now available do not help us to conclude. The data of the 
land deeds and such records indicate rather clearly that his band was the descendant 
of the ancient Mattinekonk band, which would seem, probably through intermarriage, 
general decimation by disease of the river Indians and consequent inheritance perhaps 
by one family of territories in more than one band area, to have had filiations with the 
ancient Atsayonk band below Burlington and the ancient Soépassinks and Penikpacka 
bands (Neshaminink band) on the west side of the river. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. The chiefship is universally the prerogative of an adult 
male. An ad interim exercise of the functions of the office by 
an immature male, or by a woman, or by a son-in-law of a former 
incumbent of the office is of the same category of facts, is found 
only as an irregular phenomenon, and then only among peoples 
with whom the chiefship is definitely hereditary, the son-in-law 
inheritance appearing only where the inheritance is definitely 
conceived of as descending regularly from father to son, as is the 
case among the southern Kwakiutl. 

2. Matrilineal chiefship is generally or typically correlated 
culturally with the mother-sib. There is a primal psychic urge 
tending universally towards the evolution of patrilineal chiefship; 
this finds its expression with peoples among whom the father- 
sib obtained or who have had no sib organization, but is inhibited 
among those peoples where the mother-sib has obtained antece- 
dently to, or concurrently with, the evolution of hereditary 
chiefship, the evolving or evolved mother-sib, exerting influences 
which result in a matrilineal chiefship. As historical data illus- 
trating the evolution of matrilineal chiefship, information on the 
Lenape chiefship is of significance. The interpretation of matri- 
lineal chiefship as caused by the uncertainty of paternity is con- 
sidered, and rejected as being merely a rationalization of ancient 
custom. 

3. But the mother-sib and hereditary chiefship do not always 
evolve concurrently, nor does the mother-sib either through inde- 
pendent or imitative development always precede that of the 
hereditary chiefship. Where chiefship is hereditary patrilineally 
before the evolution of the mother-sib the result is a correlation 
of the mother-sib and the patrilineal chiefship—a condition 
probably exemplified by some Australian and by the Chitimachan 
data, but not exemplified by the Dahomeans with whom the 
kingship was probably formerly matrilineal. 

4. In those atypical cases where matrilineal chiefship is cor- 
related with the father-sib or with no sib organization, the problem 
is reduced to a question of the former presence of the mother-sib, 
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or the superposition of an alien people and their culture. The 
Baganda are considered (with reference to Natchez and Loango 
data) and appear to exemplify the superposition alternative, and 
the indigenous social organization of Uganda and Loango would 


seem to present an example of incompleted evolution of mother- 
sibs. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ANTHROPOMORPHIC CARVINGS FROM 
THE GREATER ANTILLES 


By ADOLFO DE HOSTOS 


T is earnestly to be hoped that the absence of monumental 
I remains and the backward state of stone sculpture within 

the West Indian archaeological area will not operate to dis- 
courage anthropologists from continuing intensive studies in 
this region. Especially to the advocates of the American School, 
interested at heart in the dynamic aspect of cultural phenomena, 
this field should prove fruitful and interesting, as it presents an 
absorbing problem of diffusion, acculturation (notably in the 
Lesser Antilles), and specialization of culture of the kind found 
throughout tropical America. 

Stone objects of the region bearing anthropomorphic elements 
may be classified as follows: (a) frontal and pectoral amulets, 
(b) engraved celts and “‘dirks,” (c) pestles, (d) disks and masks, 
(e) massive human heads, (f) three-pointed idols, (g) elbow- 
stones, (h) stone collars, (i) idols embodying the entire human 
form, (j) pillar stones from ceremonial sites, (k) pictographs, (1) 
other objects (unclassified). 

The largest of these objects, the pillar stones, do not generally 
exceed 5 or 6 feet in height; the smallest, amulets, may have a 
minimum length of half an inch. As a rule the stones carved 
in the shape of a human head vary in s‘ze from 3 to 8 inches. 


PLACE OF THE CARVINGS IN THE CULTURAL LEVELS 
oF AMERICA! 


The theory of the peopling of the West Indies by a slow process 
of filtration on the part of certain tribes of Arawak stock origi- 
nally dwelling in the littoral region between the deltas of the 
Amazon and the Orinoco, has been found by several investigators 


1 The author takes pleasure in acknowledging his indebtedness to Dr. Herbert J. 
Spinden for some kind suggestions regarding the matters dealt with in this section. 
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well supported by facts concerning the ethnology, archaeology, 
geography, biology, and hydrography of the adjacent regions 
of the Continent and the Archipelago.’ 

Archaeological evidence of an antecedent culture has, to the 
present, been found only in Cuba,’ where the Ciboney preceded 
the Tainan Arawak. Some features of the material culture of 
this race, especially its shell industry, as well as certain geographic 
relations, seem to connect the Ciboney with some tribes of the 
southeastern United States, particularly those of the peninsula 
of Florida. 

It may be assumed that long isolation of the South American 
Arawaks in the several islands of the chain was one of the principal 
factors of differentiation. These processes were more active in 
the more distant islands—Cuba, Haiti, and Porto Rico—and their 
effects diminish as the distance to northeastern South America 
decreases. Trinidad, as well as certain islands of the Windward 
group, retained certain specific features of South American type.‘ 
The elbow-stones and the three-pointed idols—so far unique art- 
forms in the prehistoric horizon of the world—lead one to think 
that specialized forms of culture, dependent to a great extent on 
the growth of agriculture and the influence of its affiliated ideas 
on the philosophy of nature, had been developed along strange 
paths of evolution in aboriginal Haiti and Porto Rico. The 
enigmatic aspect of these remains can be approached only by 
bearing in mind the inextricable interrelation of religion and magic 
at certain moments in the evolution of primitive thought. 

There are other reasons for believing that cultural germs and 


? Fewkes: “Relations of Aboriginal Culture and Environment in the Lesser 
Antilles,” Bull. Am. Geogr. Soc., vol. xtv1, no. 9, 1914.; Joyce: “Central American and 
West Indian Archaeology,” p. 157 et seq.; A. de Hostos: “Notes on the Hydrography 
of the West Indies in its Relation to Prehistoric Migrations,” Contribution to the 
Twentieth Int. Congress of Americanists, Rio de Janeiro, 1922. 

8 Harrington, M. R.: “Cuba Before Columbus,” pt. 1, vol. m, Indian Notes and 
Monographs, Mus. of the Am. Indian, Heye Foundation, N. Y., 1921. 

‘ Fewkes: “Prehistoric Objects from a Shell Heap at Erin Bay, Trinidad,” 
Contr. Mus. Am. Indian, Heye Foundation, no. 7; De Booy: ‘‘Certain Archaeological 
Investigations in Trinidad, British West Indies,” Contr. Mus. Am. Indian, Heye 
Foundation, vol. IV, no. 2. 
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traits brought to the islands by the Arawaks had been diffused 
from a culture which originated in the humid lowlands of eastern 
South America. A knowledge of rudimentary agriculture, pottery- 
making, and weaving were the principal achievements of this 
culture. In eastern South America it has been aptly character- 
ized as the cassava complex. 

As far as the particular subject of sculpture is concerned, it 
may be observed, to begin with, that in the Greater Antilles 
the majority of the anthropomorphic carvings do possess that 
quality of “being archaic in an absolute sense” which Dr. Spinden 
has found in the remains of the archaic period from Mexico 
and Central America.® In fact, many of the remains from Cuba, 
Haiti, and Porto Rico seem more archaic, both in conception 
and execution, than similar objects from continental levels of 
a remote antiquity. 

A word must be said in respect to some specific characters 
of the rocks generally employed by the Antilleans which may 
have misled several investigators in their appreciation of the 
cultural status of the aborigines. It is well known that a majority 
of the sculptures are made on rocks of great hardness, susceptible 
of a high degree of polish. Now these two qualities possess a 
peculiar power of improving the esthetic value of the incised or 
carved patterns to such an extent that they are apt to disguise or 
conceal the primitive grotesqueness and crudity of the conceptions 
involved. The art interpreter, subtly deceived by the testimony 
of his own senses, is in danger of making a false induction when 
attributing to the maker of the relics a higher cultural status than 
that really attained by him. It could be experimentally shown 
that those carvings which have so often elicited the admiration 
of the student, if reproduced in a soft, porous, unattractive sort 
of material, incapable of taking polish and fixing linear and surface 
details with the same effect, accuracy and stability as the smooth- 
surfaced volcanic rocks would not only look relatively more 
primitive but their intrinsic qualities as works of art would seem 


5 “Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America,’ Handbook series 
No. 3, American Museum of Natural History, N. Y., 1917 
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inferior. Comparisons of this nature may be made to advantage 
in any large collection of Antillean antiquities. 

The fact remains that most specimens derive a considerable 
part of their beauty from the texture of the rocks themselves. In 
Porto Rico, for instance, the geologic environment is an important 
and favorable factor in the development of the lithic arts. 

The material used generally consists of very hard, crystalline, 
igneous rocks—syenites, andesites, diorites, porphyries and 
granites. Of the rocks of sedimentary origin, certain hard varieties 
of marbles, found in situ on the southern coast, were also worked 
into idols. Several classes of serpentine, including a green jadeite- 
® It is furthermore 
obvious that the aborigines were not slow in grasping the advan- 
tages of one kind of material over another, for the fact that many 
of the best carvings are executed upon volcanic rocks proves 


like stone are represented in the collections. 


that they had selected their material with discrimination. 

Coming back to the question of the absolute characters of the 
remains we will recall that, according to Dr. Spinden, the most 
archaic examples of primitive (continental) sculptures are 
boulders rudely carved in a semblance of the human form with features 
either sunken or in relief. The arms and legs are ordinarily flexed so that 
the elbows meet over the knees. The eyes and mouth in the most carefully 
finished pieces protrude, but the face has little or no modelling. Many 
celts are modified into figures by grooves, and faces are frequently represented 
on roughly conical or disk-shaped stones.’ 

The essentials of the above description but slightly altered 
would apply with equal force to most anthropomorphic carvings 
from the Greater Antilles. It is to be expected that in the succeed- 
ing pages of this paper the description and observations based 
on the Antillean material will convey to the reader a precise 
knowledge of its truly primitive characteristics. 

Contrary to the expectations of the student of comparative 
American art there are abundant examples of stone figures from 


6 For a detailed account of the geology of the island see “Scientific Survey of 
Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands,” published by the New York Academy of Sciences, 
vol. 1, parts, 1, 2, 3. 

7 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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Costa Rica and Panama belonging, according to Dr. Spinden, to 
cultures evolved from the archaic culture of Mexico which, while 
possessing many early characters, such as the protruding eyes, 
have the limbs partially, and sometimes even entirely, freed 
from the torso. 

Somewhat later carvings are executed in the full round. 
Now, the writer does not know of a single example from the 
Antilles where the limbs are freed from the torso, nor does he know 
that this condition has ever been recorded by an archaeologist. 

At most a rudimentary attempt had been made to free certain 
parts of the body of an animal- or man-shaped figure by perfora- 
tions of roundish or sub-triangular shape. No more primitive 
way of attempting to secure the desired result can be conceived. 
It is true that the Central American specimens are commonly 
made on sandstone slabs, but in the West Indies, even when 
madreporic rock or sandstone has been used, we miss the presence 
of rectilinear perforations intended to separate parts of the sculp- 
ture. 

Some of them exhibit certain traits indicative of progress 
along other lines—but then the evidence is not conclusive. We 
refer to the probability that some of the sunken eyes in the idols 
had these cavities covered by inlays of a foreign substance as 
was occasionally done in the case of clay and wooden effigies. 
At some continental levels of the archaic horizon protruding 
eyes seem almost to be the rule, but these are seen only in rare 
cases in the West Indies. 

Summing up, then, we may conclude that the anthropo- 
morphic stone carvings from the Greater Antilles should be 
considered as evidence of local (insular) developments of a special- 
ized art evolved from the agricultural complex of eastern South 
America. 


OBJECTIVE RESEARCH 


For the purposes of the present study, the antiquities we are 
now discussing may be divided into two principal classes: (1) 
separate human heads, (2) semblances of the entire human 


body. 
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The following features are common to all objects of the first 
class: 
a. Monolithic character. 
b. Grotesque and conventional execution. 
c. Full-face position (no exception known). 
d. Defective relative proportion of features. 
. Absence of representations of head- and face-hair. 
f. Absence of modelling intended to show certain 
changes in the form of the face that would indi- 
cage age, sex, and psychological state. 


g. The technique employed may consist in one, or 
in a combination of two or more, of the following 
methods: the incised, the deep intaglio, the low 
relief, and modelling in the half-round. 

While there is a noticeable tendency to realism the results 
are often conventional owing to the inherent limitations of the 
art itself and to the nature of its inspirational sources. In the 
sculpture of the facial features there are no reflections or sugges- 
tions of geometric forms, as in other American cultures. In 
fact the realistic tendency is here often bolder than in the ceramic 
remains of the region. Man is, with the rarest exceptions, repre- 
sented in a state of mental and physical inertness. The passivity 
of attitude expressed by the position of the arms and hands 
and the general lack of expression are remarkable characteristics 
of the statuettes. It is highly interesting to note—from the 
viewpoint of the history of art—the suggestive resemblance 
observable between certain types of amulets, especially those 
from Porto Rico, and the human embryo in its later stages of 
development, before it enters in its fetal stage. 

Man is never shown as engaged in any useful occupation 
whatsoever. Except for a few body ornaments, ear-plugs, head-, 
arm-, and leg-bands, the carvings show man in the nude, even 
without a loin-cloth. He is, furthermore, never associated with 
any other artificial objects such as weapons or utensils. Tattooings 
and tribal marks are absent as well. There is a single example 
of rudimentary group sculpture, where two united twin figures 
are intended to serve as an amulet. The prevalent type of 
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carving—the motionless head with wide-open eyes and mouth—is 
somewhat suggestive of the face of a human being prostrated by 
the stupefying action of some narcotic. It is known that the 
priest-sorcerers of Haiti stupefied themselves (Las Casas) by 
means of the “‘cohoba” or “‘cojoba” snuff (seeds of a mimosa-like 
tree, Piptadenia peregrina).* This ecstatic state being held in 
reverence by the aborigines may have influenced the religious art 
of the epoch. 

The above mentioned facts induce a strong inclination to 
view the sculptures as mere imaginary semblances of spirit-beings. 
They are, without doubt, the outward material manifestations 
of the animistic concepts, beliefs, and cults of the race and we 
should therefore abstain from any desire to attribute to them an 
exclusive significance as evidences of naive, spontaneous artistic 
efforts indulged in for the sole purpose of gratifying the esthetic 
sense. There being no trace of any endeavors to portray indi- 
viduals, that is, to imitate nature, but, in an abstract sense, it will 
be readily understood that the underlying inspiration must have 
had a purely religious (animistic) origin. The fact that the 
statuettes are very seldom associated with symbols or with 
elements taken from other kingdoms of nature goes far to prove 
the simplicity of the animistic cults then in vogue. An exception 
to this condition is found in the three-pointed idols where the 
combination of human or animal forms with vegetable ones leads 
us to suspect that the aborigines had a knowledge of sympathetic 
magic, in this case applied to promoting the germination of 
certain food plants. 

There are, indeed, but few and obscure clues which might 
permit us to recognize in the carvings veiled personifications of 
natural processes, agencies, and phenomena. It is precisely 
because of their very simplicity and isolation from other repre- 
sentative forms of life that they become enigmatical. Who are, 
for instance, the personages whose reversed heads of inchoate 
form are carved on the handle of an idol-like pestle from His- 


8 Safford: “Narcotic Plants and Stimulants of the Ancient Americans,’ Smith- 
sonian Annual Report, 1916, pp. 396 et seq. 
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paniola? According to what is known of the animism of the 
Arawaks and Caribs, both insular and continentai, it seems 
reasonable to believe that many of these carvings represent gods 
and spirits (semi, cemi, chemi, icheire, or chemin). As far as 
Haiti is concerned there are historical data to the effect that these 
zemi represented the spirits of men, animals, rain, wind, vegetable 
growth, water, and plants. The range of their animism was, 
however, much wider; in fact, every object, being, process, and 
phenomenon was supposed to possess a “‘spirit.””. The difficulty of 
identifying the carvings will be realized. Basing our researches 
on the historical data at hand and on the investigations of recent 
writers in this field, we will tentatively propose the following iden- 
tifications: 

Frontal and pectoral amulets. Small idols of a war god or 
spirit perhaps believed to inspire valor in the wearer, strike 
terror in the opponent, render the wearer inmune from harm. 
It may be that there was no particular war god, but that the 
image of any tutelary or nature spirit was used for these purposes, 
according to instructions received from the owner. 

Engraved axes and ‘‘dirks.”’ Objects of ceremonial use having 
a civil or a military significance, probably as insignia of rank 
(Fewkes). 

Pestles. There is every reason to believe that those showing 
elaborate anthropomorphic forms may have been used during 
magico-religious ceremonies connected with agriculture as, 
for instance, the offering of first-fruits, rain-making, etc., or in 
grinding to powder the “‘cohoba”’ seeds for ceremonial use. 

Disks and masks. Idol masks; replicas of the faces of idols 
which were probably carried on stafis by the participants in 
ceremonial dances, areitos, and on other similar occasions. The 
discoidal and the more massive death-heads are interpreted as 
funerary objects, probably mementoes placed on or near the 
graves. 

Massive human heads. It seems that some are three-pointed 
(fertility) idols of the third type; others may be tutelary semi, 
representing clan ancestors (familiar spirits). 

Three-pointed stones. Fertility idols, the apex symbolizing 
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germination of the stem buds of certain root plants. It is believed 
that the anthropomorphic figure carved on some of them repre- 
sents a plant spirit. Animal figures may represent: (a) those 
of animals which are beneficial to plant life, the stones then being 
employed in propitiatory practices; (b) those of noxious animals. 
The idol was then used in connection with rites of conjuration. 

Elbow-stones. A part of an archaic form of the collar-stone, 
having a wooden complement, tied with a ligature to complete 
the circle or oval Joyce : 

Stone-collar (without life-forms). A fetish supposed to be 
the dwelling place of a tree-spirit or of any other spirit, including 
spirits of deceased human beings, accidentally dwelling in a 
tree and having been “captured” by a sorcerer in a stone ring 
The stone collar becomes an idol when invested with the form 
image) of the spirit lodged therein. 

Idols embodying the entire human form. These are of rare 
occurrence in the stone art of the West Indies. At present there 
is no reasonable explanation to offer as to their true significance. 

It seems that at the time of the Conquest the native stone 
cutter was beginning to realize that it was possible to free the 
limbs of a life figure from its body. The islander had already 
made fair progress in the pictographic art, he had achieved no 
mean success in the incised technique, he had tried his hand in 
the field of low relief, and he was gradually mastering sculpture 
in the half-round. When a man, a lizard, or a bird is cut in one 
of the projections of a three-pointed idol, the head is prominently 
shown, sometimes partially detached from the stone, the limbs or 
wings being simply carved in low relief against the mass of the 
object. Generally, even in the best carvings of the entire human 
form, however, the head looks as if imbedded in a neckless trunk. 

It appears that the carvings were not painted. One or two 
relics seem to have been besmeared with a kind of pigment, but 
it cannot be determined whether the purpose was to add to the 
effect by means of applied color. 

Incised technique. A good deal may be learned about the 
influence of the tools in the development of Antillean art by 
carefully studying with the aid of an ordinary magnifying glass 
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the incisions made on the rocks. The effect of the physical 
qualities of the rocks on the esthetic character of the work then 
becomes evident. 


These observations have revealed the following conditions: 


a. 


b. 


General rudeness of the work. 

Inability to overcome perfectly the physical 
qualities of the material—i.e., the hardness, 
porosity, etc. of the rocks. This accounts for 
the grotesqueness of the execution as evidenced 
by: tortuosity of straight lines, roundish lines 
meant for circles, variable depth and width of 
lines supposed to be of uniform depth and width 
according to the artistic exigencies of the pattern, 
asymmetry of line spacing, defective parallelism of 
lines, lack of precision in the junction of lines. 


. Variable shape and depth of the cross-sections 


of the incisions, at points which should have 
uniform cross-sections had a more advanced type 
of tool been employed. - In most specimens the 
incisions, according to their relative position 
on the surface of the object, generally have a 
similar cross-section. The bottoms of the incisions 
may be broad or sharp, with a roundish, trough-like 
or V-shaped cross-section. Generally the cross- 
sections of straight cuts are broader in the middle 
section than in their extremities. Sometimes the 
edges of an incision—as it loses depth toward either 
extremity—meet neatly in a sharp angle on the 
surface of the stone. These angles are an indirect 
record of the sharpness of the edge of the cutting 
implement. They often correspond to the edges 
of local implements known as “‘chisels.”” In some 


cases one side or branch of the cross-section is 
longer than the other—the longer side making a 
wider angle with a vertical plane passing through 
the bottom of the cross-section than the shorter 
side. This condition is probably caused by an 


102; 
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increase of pressure of the cutting instrument 
toward the wider side of the cross-section. It 
reveals primitive ways of working—imperfect 
hold of the object being worked or of the implement. 
Fine instrument marks show that the incisions were 
made by pressing the tool back and forth along the 
line. Occasionally the edges have been polished 
down. Their present condition depends, of course, 
on the resistance of the stone, and on the amount 
of wear and erosion to which it has been subjected. 

THE HUMAN FEATURES. We will now present a series of 
drawings illustrating the methods employed to represent each 
one of the facial features. 

The forehead (Fig. 70). In relief work, it is narrow and sloping 
backwards, another example of a tendency to realism. Compare 
the profiles of the carved heads (Nos.1 to 27, of the series) with 
the profiles of a prehistoric skull from the Bahamas (No. 39 

Often the foreheads on engraved axes are higher than those 
on other classes of objects. This may be explained by the fact 
that the half-round extremity, the edge-end of the blade, corre- 
sponds to the position of the forehead of the engraved image 
Now and then the eyebrows meet sharply above the nose, forming 
a V-shaped design which is sometimes ornamented by the 
insertion of a small circle. 

The eyes (Fig. 71). The following are general characteristics: 

1. The eyes are represented by means of roundish, 
circular, oval, or elliptical pits of variable depth. 
2. There are no representations of eyeballs, eyelids, 
and other minute details. 
Very seldom the superciliary ridges are shown in a conven 
tionalized way. The borders of these eye-cavities are sometimes 
shown in low relief. 

The nose (Fig. 72). As a rule the nose was rendered in the 
simplest fashion. Generally its outline is formed by the inner 
margin of the orbits and the upper lip. The nostrils are rarely 
shown. Among others a few masks and three-pointed idols of 
advanced types show this detail. 
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Fic. 70.—The’ Forehead: 1-12 from three-pointed idols; 13-17 from massive stone 
heads; 18-19 from discoidal heads (masks?); 21-25 from amulets; 29-34, 38, 40 from 
engraved axes; 35, 37 from elbow-stones; 36 from a stone collar; 39 from a prehistoric 
skull from the Bahama Islands (for comparison). 
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Fic. 71.—The Eyes: 1, 2, 27, 28, 30 from engraved¥axes; 3 from a perforated 
disk; 4, 8-11, 20, 21, 25 from three-pointed idols; 5 from a disk; 6 from a mask; 7, 32 
from stone heads; 12 profile of a protruding eye on a stone head; 13 from a stone collar; 
14 from a squatting i 


ol; 15-19 from pestles; 22-24, 33 from amulets; 26 a pictograph 
from St. Vincent introduced for comparison; 29 from an idol; 31 from an engraved 
stone (rain fetish? 
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Fic. 72.—The Nose: 1-4, 11, 28-31, 34 from engraved axes; 5, 6, 6-1, 58 from 
stone masks; 7, 9, 10, 46-57, 59 from three-pointed idols; 8 from profile of 7; 12-15, 36, 
73 from amulets; 16 from a three-pointed idol from the Virgin Islands; 17-20, from 
engraved axes, Santo Domingo; 21 from an idol, Santo Domingo; 22, 24,25 from elbow- 
stones; 23, from a collar; 26 from a ceremonial baton; 27 from an engraved celt (Mari- 
guana); 32 from a three-pointed stone; 33 from a stone figurine; 35, 39-45 from pestles; 
37, 60-72 from stone heads; 38 from a pestle (Santo Domingo). 
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It is interesting to note that there seems to be a close relation- 
ship between the method of rendering the nose and a possible 
time sequence of the relics. The triangular and sub-triangular 
noses appear in the most primitive-looking specimens. The 
gradual curvature of the base of the triangle, the separation of its 
sides from the inner orbital margins, until a somewhat pendant- 
like or pear-shaped figure results, the slow increase of the relief 
and the addition of modelling to suggest the nostrils are the 
several steps which mark the evolution. Furthermore, the 
supposition is corroborated by the fact that there is an unmistak- 
able relationship between the degree of relief and the degree of 
perfection with which the nose is executed. Note the simplicity 
of the nasal features cut on the surfaces of engraved axes, disks 
and other objects having slightly convex surfaces. Compare 
with the nose of solid stone heads and three-pointed idols 
See Nos. 60, 62, 63, of the series. 

It may be added that the nose is generaliy wide, a feature 
which tallies with a well-known somatic character of the race; 
but sometimes it is widened to exaggeration. 

Seen in profile, the nose is, with few exceptions, flat and 
wide. Certain objects classified by Fewkes’ as “stone heads” 
show very prominent and remarkable noses. It seems that they 
are prominent because of their particular function in the symbol- 
ism of these objects rather than because of artistic improvement. 
If this is so, the stones should be classified as three-pointed idols 
of the third type. The nose would then correspond to the apex 
of the conoid process in other types. 

The ear (Fig. 73). In incised and low relief work the ear is 
usually represented as a roundish and elongate protuberance 
carved in low relief having a small pit or circular hole mark either 
in its center or in the inferior part. This protuberance may be 
roughly semi-circular, oval, or loop-like. When oval it may be 
elongate, now in the vertical, now in the horizontal direction. 
Sometimes it has a somewhat angular outline. It seldom ap- 
proaches the true form of the ear. When elongate in a vertical 


* 25th Annual Report, B. A. E 
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Fic. 73.—The Ear: 1, 13, 28, 34 from three-pointed idols; 2 from a mask; 3, 15. 17, 

20, 31 from stone heads; 4-7, 11, 14, 19, 23 from pestles; 8 from a stone head (the 
Macoris head); 9, 10, 16 from three pointed stones; 12 from a wooden idol from the 
Bahamas introduced for comparison; 18 from a stone mask (discoidal); 21, 22, 39 from 
elbow stoncs; 24-27, 29, 32, 33, 36-38 from pictographs; 30 from a pictograph (Lesser 
Antilles); 35 from a stool or “duho” (Lesser Antilles); 40 from an engraved celt (Lu- 
cayan). 
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sense it is often much broader in the inferior than in the superior 
portion, probably showing an artificial distention of the lobe from 


0 


the insertion of ear-plugs.*® Sometimes there is no hole mark. 

In work of higher relief the ear is shown as a curious object 
consisting of a round or roundish inferior part and a superior 
part somewhat hook-like in form which bends down and to the 
front in the direction of the lobe. Sometimes it coalesces with 
the lobe, the ear then resembling a number 8. The resemblances 
to a number 6 and an inverted number 9 are characteristic of the 
region. 

An effort was made—in a curious conventionalized way— 
to represent three parts of the external ear: the helix, the concha, 
and the lobe. The lobe is often shown so distended that it looks 
much wider than the helix. 

After examining a large number of specimens it is permissible 
to infer that the aborigines found greater difficulty in carving 
the ear than in the execution of any other facial feature. The 
modelling of the details was certainly beyond their power. Its 
location is often erroneous, not to say comically puerile. Several 
“heads,” full-face carvings as usual, have the ears reversed, that 
is, the tragus opens toward the back of the head. In one or two 
specimens the ear projects over the head, a feature which may 
indicate that the carving represents an animal or a mytho ogical 
personage having both human and animal features. 

The mouth (Fig. 74). Generally the mouth is represented as a 
shallow excavation in the shape of an oval or elliptical pit, with its 
borders in low relief, to show the lips. Straight lines or slits are 
seldom seen and, with few exceptions, in pictographs only. The 
mouth is shown open in at least ninety-five per cent of the speci- 
mens. Often it is wide open, so as to allow a full view of the teeth, 


©The Antillean spool-shaped ear-plug had a wide distribution. There is one 
figured by Mason from the Lesser Antilles (“The Guesde Collection of Antiquities in 
Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe”); another, from Porto Rico, is in the writer’s collection; 
stone and wooden idols from Santo Domingo and the Caicos (Turks Islands) show it 
in use (Fewkes: 25th A. R., B. A. E.); one or two, from Cuba, were collected by 
Harrington (“Cuba before Columbus, "part 1, vol. m.). It was also known in Jamaica 
Joyce: Jour. Royal Anthr. Inst., vol. 37, 1907). 
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Fic. 74.—The Mouth: 1-12, 77, 78, 93, 94, 98, 101, 104a from pestles; 13-34, 72, 95 from three- 


, 100, 103 from stone heads; 47-50 from stone 
, 106 from amulets; 55-62 from amulets; 63, 74, 88, 90, 99 from 
elbow-stones; 64, 65 from pillar-stones; 66-68, 92, 105 from idols; 69, 70, 82-85, 91, 96, 103a from 
engraved axes; 71 from an engraved disk; 73 from a massive head; 75 from a squatting idol; 76 from 
a pictograph; 79 from a stone stool (Lesser Antilles); 80 from a three-pointed idol (said to have been 
found in the Virgin Islands); 81 from a monolithic ax; 86, 87 from pictographs from the Lesser 
Antilles; 89 from a stone collar; 101 from an engraved ax (Cuba); 102 from a fetish; 108 from a shell 
inlay; 109 from a head. 


pointed idols; 35, 36 from massive stone heads; 37-46 
disks (masks?); 51-53 (a-f), 54, 97 
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when these are present. Whenever a gaping mouth is carved, 
the rigid, smooth, retracting lips are never shown, by means of 
modelling, to cause corresponding movements of the facial muscles, 
thus giving to the statuettes an aspect of absurd and unnatural 
serenity. It is possible that the object of carving these long, 
curved mouths—which some authors have interpreted as intended 
to picture a grimacing face—was simply to afford a secure hold 
to the piece of conch shell covering it. 

As a rule the lips have a uniform width throughout. The 
upper and under lips have a similar, often identical, outline. 
Sometimes the under lip is slightly incurved and the upper lip 
is indented in its middle portion. In Porto Rico both variations 
occur with almost equal frequency, but in Haiti the notching of 
the upper lip occurs oftener. This may be a sign of slight superi- 
ority in Quisqueyan art. At any rate, it may assist the student 
in the geographic classification of specimens. 

The tongue- and lip-plugs and labrets are not represented." 

The teeth appear carved in a few instances, principally confined 
to small objects like amulets and pestles from Hispaniola. Judg- 
ing by the rough, unpolished condition of the surface enclosed by 
the lips, in many different sorts of objects, it may be supposed 
that the mouth was completed, as in wooden idols from Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Haiti, by the addition of inlays show ng the teeth. 

Two methods-were employed to represent the teeth: (1) single, 
vertical and parallel incised lines, extending from lip to lip, 

2) the vertical lines interrupted by a median horizontal line, to 
show upper and lower teeth. Fig. 80, of the mouth series, is a 
good example. 

Size of mouth. The size of no other feature was so exaggerated 
as that of the mouth. Often its corners reached to within a 
fraction of an inch of the lobes of the ears. Asa rule the distance 
from the superior border of the upper lip to the base of the nose 
is too short; sometimes there is none. When these two lines 
coincide the nose then assumes a roughly triangular outline. 


"! Columbus writes about certain wooden masks from Haiti with ears, eyes, and 
tongue of gold 
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Fic. 75.—The Chin: 1-8, 41, 42, 44a from pestles; 9-28 from three-pointed idols; 
29-40 from massive heads and masks; 40a from a discoidal engraved stone; 43 from a 
squatting idol; 44 from an engraved ax 
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Fic. 76.—The Head band: 1-3 from elbow-stones; 4 from an engraved bone; 


5, 6 from pictographs (St. Vincent); 7-13 from three-pointed idols; 14 from a massive 


head; 15, 16 from engraved disks; 17 development of a band from a wooden idol (Santo 


Domingo); 


18 reconstruction from a head engraved on a disk (Porto Rico); 19 from a 


wooden idol (Jamaica), anthropomorphic; 20 from a wooden idol, bird-shaped, (Jama- 


ica); 21 feather-shaped ornament from an amulet (Santo Domingo); 22 head ornament 


resembling a woven cap (Santo Domingo); 23, 24 leg-bandage pattern from wooden 


idols (Santo Domingo 


; 25 arm bandage pattern from a wooden idol (Santo Domingo). 
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The chin (Fig. 75). Very little attention was paid to it. Many 
heads are practically chinless. Generally, the size of the chin 
relatively to the other features is considerably reduced. No care 
was ever taken to show its details. 

The head band (Fig. 76). The forehead is frequently sur- 
rounded by a decorated band or fillet. In the case of human 
heads, these bands often drop down to the ears. As a frontal fillet 
of cotton or other fabric of the primitive type we are now discus- 
sing would be tied behind the head passing horizontally above the 
ears, it is possible that those showing decorative devices placed ver- 
tically above the ears represent a type of fillet having lateral 
extensions or flappers which hang over them. This type of orna- 
ment, which no doubt implies elaboration, is found associated 
with human heads only. Simple geometric devices make up their 
decoration: angular and parallel lines, chevrons, triangles, circles 
and ovals. 

The following table shows the distribution of the head- 
band among the several classes of objects known to the author, 
showing biomorphic figures: 


Bone Objects (handle of “‘swallow stick”?)........... 1 
Stone disks (ritual mask, funerary mementoes?)....... 3 
Wooden idols (anthropo- and theriomorphic)......... i 


It will be noticed by studying the above table that the head 
band is exclusively associated with objects undoubtedly having 
a religious or ceremonial use. Out of 25 cases (see above table) it 
appears together with anthropomorphic figures in 23, or 92 
per cent of the total, and only twice, or 8 per cent, in animal 
(bird) figures. As the majority of these objects were idols or 
were in some way connected with idol-worship, there is strong 
reason for believing that the head band had a purely religious or 
sacred use. The fact should be noted that human heads cut on 
the surfaces of certain axes and celts are never decorated with 


these appendages. Should this be interpreted as meaning that, 
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if engraved axes were ever ceremonial objects, they should not 
be classified with other relics connected with the worship of 
nature spirits? Perhaps future research will find for these axes 
a place among the civil and military paraphernalia of the Antil- 
leans.” 

The geometric designs accord well with the supposed textile 
nature of the fillets. The arrangement of the several devices is 
pleasing; good taste is often shown in filling space. The general 
character of these devices corresponds to a rudimentary stage of 
textile art. There is an abundance of simple rectilinear design. 
The curvilinear patterns are restricted to elementary forms, circles 
or ovals, which may, after all, given their perfect contours, rep- 
resent foreign bodies interwoven in the fabric. No zoémorphic 
or other life-forms are seen. We find in this analysis additional 
confirmation of our belief in the general rudimentary character 
of Antillean art. It seems that the period of isolation of the South 
American tribes in the West Indies was prolonged enough to 
develop modifications in the imported arts—though not of a 
radical technical nature. If startling new forms originated they 
may be explained as the results of a change of environment, which 
confronted the invaders and their immediate descendants in 
the struggle for life, particularly in the securing of food. 

Thus we may explain the existence of the three-pointed idol 
and the stone collar as reflecting conditions of primitive belief 
evolved from ancestral (continental) forms applied to a different, 
insular flora and fauna—both wild and domesticated. 

Attention must be called to the resemblance of the designs 
of the frontal bands to those worn on the arms and legs,” per- 
petuated in aboriginal sculptures. (Compare Nos. 12 and 23 of 
these series.) As suggested above, the small circles and ovals 
may represent small showy stones, shells or plates of gold. Scil- 


> Fewkes: “Engraved Celts from the Antilles,’’ Contr. Heye Mus., vol. 2, no. 2, 
p. 4. 

‘8 Even to this day certain Arawak tribes of British Guiana and Brazil are in the 
habit of wearing bandages around the ankles, above the knees, and around the wrists 
and arms. See plates in Farabee’s “The Central Arawaks” (1918 
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lacio“ speaks of a dozen belts (from Hispaniola) polished with 
admirable art and some of them variegated with thin plates of 
gold, interwoven in the cotton fabric with wonderful skill. 

In this connection it should be remembered that Dr. Chanca 
once wrote that on a certain occasion Columbus received a present 
of a gold cap of jewel work. No. 22 of this series is a head orna- 
ment taken from a stool from Santo Domingo which certainly 
resembles a “‘cap.”’ 

Pose of the stone figures. We find three principal positions of 
the body in stone art—as well as in clay and wooden sculpture: 

a. Squatting: the weight of the body resting on the 
heels; thighs horizontal, knees together and point- 
ing to the front, or, when the weight of the body is 
merely thrown down against the posterior part 
of the foreleg, the knees point upward, at about the 
height of the chest; toes point to the front. 

b. Kneeling, the buttocks resting on the heels. 

c. Standing, with closed, stiff and straight legs. 

In all three positions the arms and hands are held against the 
chest or the abdomen. Rarely they support the chin, or rest on 
the knees. In two instances only (amulets from Santo Domingo) 
the hands are held at the height of the head. 

There are, however, a few aberrant forms. An amulet from 
Santo Domingo shows a human being sitting on the heels, the 
feet turned completely outward, to the right and left respectively. 

Significance of the poses (Figs. 77-79). These positions may be 
divided into two classes: (a) the real, (b) the fantastic. In inter- 
preting those of the first class, fresh and perhaps unexpected proofs 
of the realistic tendency of Antillean art will be obtained. The 
analysis of those of the second class will give us a chance to corre- 
late interesting ethnologic data on the Indians of this region. 

Anyone unacquainted with the customs and habits of certain 
sections of the modern population of Haiti and Porto Rico, and 
with the contemporary accounts of the customs of the aborigines 
at the time of the Discovery, would, on beholding the sculptures, 


M4 As quoted by H. Ling Roth, ‘The Aborigines of Hispaniola,’ Jour., Anthr. 
Inst. Gr. Brit. and Ireland, vol. xv1, no. 3. 
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Fic. 77.—The Limbs: 1 engraved celt from Porto Rico, showing a head with the 
chin resting on the palms of the hands (a arms, ¢ elbows, f forearms, i fingers); 2 en 
graved celt from Porto Rico; 3, 4, front and lateral views of a squatting idol from 
Porto Rico; 5 front (above) and lateral (below) views of a squatting idol from Cuba; 


6 from a pillar-stone; 7-12 from amulets. 
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Fic. 78.—The Limbs (continued): 13-16 from amulets; 17 from a three-pointed 
idol (a apex of conoid process, 6 arms, c arm bandages (textile), d ribs, e vertebrae, 
f thighs, g forelegs, h soles of feet, i toes); 18 from an engraved ax; 19 (a, b) engraved 
celts (Santo Domingo); 20 carved bone object; 21, 22, from pestles; 23 from a stone stool 
(Lesser Antilles); 24 from a pestle (Jamaica); 25 from an engraved ax; 26 fantastic 
position of amulet from Haiti; 27 from a disk (Haiti); 28 from an engraved ax (Haiti), 
29 from a stone rubber; 30-32 from carved pestles (Haiti). 
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Fic. 79.—The Limbs (continued): 33 from an engraved ax; 34 from a stone collar; 
35 from an engraved celt (Bahamas); 36 from an engraved ax (Haiti); 37 from an 
engraved ax (Virgin Islands); 38, 39 from elbow stones; 40 from an amulet; 41 from an 
engraved celt; 42 from an idol (Cuba); 43 from an amulet (Cuba); 44 from an amulet 
(Santo Domingo). 
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representing beings sitting on their heels, be apt to indulge in 
elaborate speculation on the significance of the position. However, 
all mystery fades from the mind of one who has himself lived in 
the West Indies, and who has repeatedly seen the country-folk 
of the islands—the “jibaros” of Porto Rico, the “vales” of Santo 
Domingo—-sitting on their heels, especially when at leisure chat- 
ting and telling stories for hours. 

The custom is of Indian origin. We learn in the A pologética of 
Las Casas that it was extensively practised by the aborigines. 
In a humid, tropical country infected with “jiggers’ 


and other 
noxious insects, if they wanted to rest, men would naturally squat, 
so as to expose the body as little as possible to contact with the 
ground. 

The native stools (“duhos’’) were contrived to further facili- 
tate rest by squatting on a raised surface. 

A considerable number of the beings depicted on small objects, 
like amulets and pestles, while evidently anthropomorphic, are 
not intended to picture human beings. They have a limited re- 
semblance to man and the features are so peculiarly modified— 
theriomorphized—the limbs so strangely distorted, that we feel 
justified in ascribing to them, after much thought and detached 
consideration, a truly fantastic character. However, an honest 
hater of fiction often finds himself unexpectedly rewarded with 
reality’s munificent liberality. According to Friar Ramon Pane,” 
the Quisqueyan priest, while under the influence of the “‘cohoba” 
snuff, received instructions from the spirit as to the shape its 
idol should have: 


Then that tree or cemi, become an idol or devil, replies to him telling 
him the shape in which it wants to be made. And he cuts and makes it in 
the shape it has directed. . . 


It is then easy to believe that the pathological hallucinations 
of the devotee under the “cohoba” narcosis took the shape of 
intense fantastic images, the range of whose forms were, never- 
theless, limited by the personal experience of the subject. The 


%® Appendix to Ferdinand Columbus’s ‘‘Historie,” cap. xrx, p. 137a. 
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supernatural beings beheld during the trance evidently retained a 
marked resemblance to those current forms of life which were 
familiar to the dreamer. If we judge by the archaeological 
remains, the spirit manifested itself in the shape of a man, animal, 
or spectre. But we do not detect the effects of a creative fancy 
enriched by exotic elements. It should perhaps be recalled here 
how De Quincey stated in his Confessions that ‘‘to judge of the 
wonders of opium it would be absurd to listen to a cattle-dealer 
since he would dream only of herds and pastures.’”’ Thus we may 
race in the art of the Antillean animists the effect of narcotic 
inspiration in such features as abnormal contortions of limbs; 
spectral images, suggested by death-heads—combining in one 
features of life and death; caricaturesque exaggeration of individ- 
ual features; theriomorphizing of human elements; anthropomor- 
phizing of animal elements. 

Other factors leading to confusion are the native’s ignorance 
of foreshortening, his defective sense of proportion, and his 
mechanical deficiencies. By a careful analysis of these negative 
factors, it is often practicable to unravel the meaning of the 
disfigured objectives. 

A more real obstacle lies perhaps in the way of the investigator 
who would attempt to elucidate the significance of the position 
of the lower limbs in the three-pointed idols. In these objects 
the human or animal body depicted generally appears to be in 
the prone position, as lying down on the abdomen. The positions 
of the legs and feet are those of a crawling man. The soles of the 
feet lie on a vertical or oblique plane, the toes pointing downward, 
as if touching the ground or the base of the object, suggesting that 
propulsion of the human or animal being represented is obtained 
by pressure of the toes on the ground. In one aberrant form from 
Porto Rico, the toes point upwards in a meaningless and physically 
impossible contortion. When arms or forelegs are engraved, their 
position is compatible with that of a crawling man or animal. 

The author has suggested elsewhere” that three-pointed 


16 “Three-pointed Stone Zemi or Idols from the West Indies: An Interpretation,” 
\m. Anthropologist, vol. 25, no. 1, pp. 56-71. 
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stones are fertility idols, and that the man-like figures carved sta 
symbolize the plant spirit supposed to promote the germination ng 
of the particular plant, object of the cult. This interpretation aye 
would explain the apparent mystery of the pose of the life-figures cul 
shown. As, according to this theory, the conoid processes would 
represent the stem buds of certain food tubers, the human being 
emerging from it, growing out of it as it were, would in all prob- 
ability represent the plant spirit squatting out of the germinal 
bud. | 

Death heads. Certain stone heads from Porto Rico were P 
evidently intended to represent skulls.’ The artist’s purpose 
was accomplished by carving enormous orbital cavities and sunken 
cheeks. Instead of the nose, a conventional outline of the anterior 
nasal aperture, showing sometimes the anterior nasal spine, leaves 
no room to doubt the correctness of the identification. In place 
of the mouth a long, narrow and shallow excavation extends 
across the whole width of the anterior surface of the object, 
reminding the observer of the alveolar margins of a skull seen in 
its norma facialis. Less than one half of the profile of the skull 
is given in the best specimens. The frontal bone, as in the repre- 
sentations of living subjects, is flattened. The sutures, the teeth, 
and the notches of the alveolar margins are never shown. 

Body details. Scattered among the several specimens depicting 
the entire human body, or some of its parts, we observe that 
besides the head, the torso, and the limbs, the most commonly 
imitated details of the body are the umbilicus and the male 
sexual organ. Many specimens are devoid of sex distinctives. 
The almost complete absence of female organs in stone art 
is remarkable. In Central America, stone figures which may 
be morphologically connected with the typical sitting female 
figurine thought to be an agricultural idol symbolizing fertility 
are known to occur. A few relics which may be counted on the 
fingers of one’s hand show sketchy semblances of the backbone sn 
and the ribs. Three or four vertebrae are shown by means of 
quadrilateral devices enclosing a small pit. A few incised lines 


17 Fewkes: 25th Ann. Rep., Bu. Am. Eth., pl. 1, b, b’. 
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stand for ribs. These devices, which are also seen on certain clay 
figurines from Santo Domingo and Porto Rico,’*® unquestionably 
connect the ceramic and the lithic arts of the Haiti-Porto Rico 
culture area. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE STONE 
ART OF Quisovera (HAITI) AND Boriouén (Porto Rico) 


1. In both islands objects with anthropomorphic elements 
conform to the classification given at the beginning of this paper 
page 525). 

2. The place occupied by the carvings in the cultural levels 
of America is apparently the same. 

3. The geologic character of the rocks employed in both islands 
is very similar, though there seems to be a greater abundance of 
carvings made on softer, more porous rocks, in Haiti. 

4. The specific features which were found to be common to all 
sculptural heads (page 530) apply equally in both cases—with the 
following exception: the most advanced type of sculpture of the 
human head so far discovered in the West Indies comes from 
Santo Domingo (southern coast, Macoris province, Fig. 80). 
Its unique characters follow: 

a. Nearly accurate relative proportions of six facial 
features (forehead, eyebrows, eyes, nose, cheeks, 
and ears). 

b. Nearly accurate relative position of these six 
features. 

c. Presence of modelling that shows changes in the 
type of face that indicates age (well-modelled, 
prominent cheeks and malar bones, retreating or 
sunken mouth, indicating old age). 

d. Most complete execution of the head in the half- 

round. 

e. Delicately carved neck. 


18 Fewkes: “Aborigines of Porto Rico,’ pl. txxxu, a; Pinart: “Note sur les 
Pétroglyphes et Antiquités des Grandes et Petites Antilles,” Paris, 1890, planche 
11, fig. 1. 

19 De Hostos: “Prehistoric Porto Rican Ceramics,’ Am. Anthropologist, vol. 21, 
no. 4, fig. 50, b. 
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5. The only example of rudimentary group-sculpture (twin- 
amulet) also comes from Santo Domingo. 

6. The only figures showing ornaments different from those 
enumerated in the body of this paper were found in Santo Do- 
mingo. One shows a circular breast pendant, the other a head- 
dress which may represent feather work. 

7. In the two islands man is always shown in a state of 
immobility. However, certain pictographs from Samana, Santo 
Domingo, figured by Pinart,”® represent human beings in a state 
of bodily activity. 

8. The Macoris head exhibits certain peculiarities which show 
a quality of portraiture. 

9. The most advanced type of engraved celts, the so-called 
“dirks’—where the outline of the celt has been modified in 
order to emphasize the contour of the engraved human figure 

is found in Santo Domingo. 

10. In point of technique, there is no higher type than the 
Macoris head among the antiquities of the two islands. 

11. Superiority of observation is shown by the many Domini- 
can specimens exhibiting a slight notching of the upper lip, also 
by the relative abundance of specimens showing the teeth. 

12. More freedom in the carving of the limbs is seen in the 
sculpture from Santo Domingo. Departures from the three 
standardized positions of the body studied in the text of this 
paper occur oftener in Haiti, especially among its amulets and 
pestles. 

13. The three unique Antillean forms—three-pointed idol, 
elbow-stones, and collar-stones—occur in both islands. The 
ideologically most advanced type of three-pointed idol (the third 
type of Fewkes) is found with greater frequency in Santo Domingo 
than in Porto Rico. 

14. The elaboration of form in the pestles from Santo Domingo 
greatly surpasses that of the Porto Rican specimens. 


20 Op. cit., planche 6, fig. 4; pl. 8, fig. 17. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. The aboriginal Arawak cultures seen in the light of the 
carved stone remains seem to be almost identical in the three 
regions—eastern Cuba, Haiti, and Porto Rico. 


2. There are evidences of differentiation in the arts in each of 
these. 

3. The specialization and differentiation followed along the 
same lines in Porto Rico and Haiti. It was more divergent 
between these two islands and Jamaica than between them and 
Cuba. 

CANOVANAS, 

Porto Rico 
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CLAY FIGURINES MADE BY NAVAHO CHILDREN 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


HE ethnologist is often impressed with the artistic ability 

shown by Indian children of our Southwest in modelling 

small images in clay, and sometimes it is noticed that the 
very young children, almost babies, make more artistic figures 
than older boys and girls. The author here calls attention to a 
few examples of juvenile modelling in clay based on a collection 
of figurines lately presented to the Bureau of American Ethnology 
by Dr. W. H. Spinks, of the U. S. Medical Service of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The objects in this collection were said to 
have been made by a Navaho child four years old, on her own 
initiative and without aid from any one. As they are so cleverly 
done the author regards them as worthy of a short notice. The 
average white child of the same age certainly rarely equals them 
and I have thought them deserving of illustration before they were 
transmitted by the Bureau to the U. S. National Museum. 

My informant tells me that Navaho children make them to 
play with, taking up a fragment of clay for amusement and 
working it with their fingers into the shapes desired. It will 
appear to one examining these figures that they represent different 
forms of animals or human beings. There area few other objects— 
saddle, cup, and baby carriage—but what gives the animal forms 
especial interest is the fact that some of them have a very close 
likeness to the so-calied fetishes that are frequently found in 
ruins in the Southwest and the question naturally arises whether 
there is any connection between them. Are they survivals 
reduced to playthings or are they anything more than simple 
toys? 

The figures shown first (Fig. 81) represent domestic ani- 
mals, mainly those with which the child has been associated 
during its short life. Among these may be seen the sheep, goat, 
horse, cat, dog. Next (Fig. 82) are found a number of represen- 
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Fic. 81.—Playthings made of clay by a Navaho child five years old. 
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Fic. 82.—Playthinzs made of clay by a Navaho child five years old. 
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tations of human beings—men, women, and babies. There are 
one or two in the peculiar board cradles of the Navaho. The 
majority of the figurines apparently represent women. There 
is only one man, a shepherd. The female figures are represented 
as wearing necklaces and are sometimes adorned with feathers, 
disks and ornaments. None of the human figures appear to have 
eyes, nose or mouth represented, and feet are lacking in all the 
women, who are blanketed. One or two of the quadrupeds, 
apparently old goats or sheep, have representations of a bell tied 


around the neck. Fig. 83 shows a doll carriage. 


It will be seen that the figu- 
rines in clay represent pretty 
clearly those animals or objects 
connected with the child’s life. 
All but one of the adult human 
figures are of women. The size 
of some of the specimens is too 
small for the fingers of an adult; 
there is no evidence that any 


kind of tool was used in making 
them. These three illustra- 


83. ) iz ge é of é > ° 
Fu 3.—Doll carriage made of clay tions (Figs. 81, 82, 83) are in- 


by a Navaho child five years old A 
troduced in order to show the 


skill of the litthe Navaho children in modelling in adobe the ob- 
jects by which they are surrounded. There is likewise another, 
and perhaps more scientific, reason for introducing these 
figurines to professional archaeologists. On several trips to the 
Southwest the author has brought to light by excavation simi- 
lar images in undoubted prehistoric mounds, and in the litera- 
ture of the Southwest will be found statements of students 
regarding discoveries of figurines of the same character by others. 
These figurines are sometimes referred to as prehistoric fetishes. 

In certain ceremonies, especially at the winter solstice, small 
figurines of a like character are made and used in Pueblo rites 
to deposit in shrines and elsewhere, the purpose being a prayer 
for the increase of the animals they represent; thus a small 
figurine of a sheep placed in a shrine in a sheep corral would 
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serve as an inducement to mother sheep to increase their young or 
as a prayer for more lambs. But even if this were the explanation 
of these images when used in ceremonies, it is not always adequate, 
for there is every reason to suppose that in prehistoric times 
they were sometimes made as playthings for the children, and it 
is worth while mentioning that prehistoric Pueblo children also 
sometimes made effigies of the kind. The author has no facts 
to prove or disprove the theory that the little children had been 
shown by their mothers how to make these figurines, or whether 
they did this of their own initiative. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
WasuincTon, D. C 


CONSCIOUS EFFORT TOWARD PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION AMONG THE MAKAH INDIANS 
By FRANCES DENSMORE 


RECENT study of Makah music has yielded information 

on two interesting ideals of this tribe—a desire for physical 

beauty among the women and for physical strength among 
the men. These were developed consciously, by means which 
undoubtedly were based on experience. As a logical outcome 
of these ideals we find certain forms of dramatic action, and songs 
containing expressions of personal vanity and of admiration 
between the men and the women. Instances of the dramatic 
action were the dancing of individuals before seated assemblies, 
the acting out of the reasons for success or failure in catching 
whales, and the public appearance of persons in their “prayer 
costumes,” such as garments woven of wild rose bushes or nettles, 
or made of the skins of animals. The dramatic element is, how- 
ever, apart from the purpose of the present article. The songs of 
admiration represent a phase of music which in the ten tribes 
previously studied has always been attributed to the influence of 
the white race. I have been told repeatedly that a tribe had no 
“love songs” in the old days, the sentiment or the passion of love 
having no place in the native music. In this instance, however, 
it was said to be native. 

My first intimation of the “admiration song” among the 
Makah came one afternoon when about thirty Indians were 
assembled on the beach at Neah Bay, an isolated place near the 
end of Cape Flattery, in Washington. They had cooked some 
halibut and salmon by an open fire and were seated along three 
sides of a large square. In front of them were heavy planks on 
which they pounded with sticks as they sang, and on the planks, 
here and there, were packets of food, tied in cloth to be taken 
home. In the background was the heavy timber of a high 
point, ending in a glimpse of the Pacific Ocean. Nearer were 
two old boats drawn high on the beach and leaning lazily to one 
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side. The sand was warm and br ght in the summer sun, and the 
tide was out. The dull blue garments of many of the Indians gave 
artistic bits of color. They were neatly dressed, with no attempt 
at gaudy ornamentation. I asked the meaning of a song and was 
told, “It says about a man, ‘everybody is laughing at you because 
you are so wrinkled.’’’ Another song contained the words 
“I am trying to look as pretty as I can because my sweetheart is 
in the crowd. He is the reason for it.”” This was the song of a 
middle-aged woman who pointed to her husband as she sang it. 
She afterward told me that she received the song from her grand- 
mother who 


‘always sang-it at parties.’ The tribe had many such 
songs, representing an established custom. 

This opened an entirely new field of investigation, which was 
pursued side by side with inquiry concerning the customs of 
harpooning whales, and cutting off the head of the enemy instead 
of taking his scalp in the gentler manner of the Plains tribes. 
Before long I found that wrinkles really were considered a proper 
subject of ridicule, as an evidence of indifference or indolence on 
the part of either a man or a woman. Masculine vanity was 
mercilessly shown up in the following song of a man who danced 
with a mirror in his hand, looking in it with appropriate postures. 
The words of the song were 

How high, how high my forehead is getting, 

This is the first time I have looked in the glass. 
Another song was said to be sung by a man after receiving food 
at a feast. The tribe had many of these “gratitude songs’ which 
usually were the property of individuals. This man sang 

With all the things that come of old age 

I look like a sea parrot with white patches on the sides 

of my head. 

Try to grow old as quickly as possible, 

I look so handsome. 

Naturally I sought for the cause of this child-like vanity, 
its standards and the means of attaining them. My inquiry 
was met by ready statements and by the evidence of an intelligent 
system, which began at the birth of a child and was supposed to 
be continued with unremitting diligence during the entire life of 
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the individual. That even this diligence was not always rewarded 
is shown by the following song: 

I will not, I will not have him, 

Because he is too old. 

His head and shoulders are good-looking 

But I will not have him anyway, 

Because he is too old. 

The basis of the Makah system for attaining physical perfec- 
tion was massage. As soon as a child was born, before it was 
bathed, its head, face, and body were carefully massaged. It was 
said, ‘some babies are born with pug noses and some with flat 
noses”; therefore, while the child’s bones were soft, the shape 
of the nose was modelled, the ridge between the eyes receiving 
special attention. The cheeks were rubbed upward so that they 
would not sag, the eyes were rubbed outward “to take out puffi- 
ness,” and the eyebrows were massaged “‘to get them in the proper 
place.”” The wrists and ankles were rubbed upward to secure 
slimness. The rubbing of the child’s back did not begin until 
some time later when the back was rubbed by “passing the thumb 
from one vertebra to another,” the motion always being upward. 
The massage was repeated three times a day, at morning, noon 
and night, when the child was taken from its cradle, this being 
continued until the child could creep. The first massage of a 
baby was with bare hands but the men and women rubbed their 
own bodies with cedar bark fiber or hemlock branches. 

A young girl was given a sort of “powder puff” made of the 
inner bark fiber of young cedar trees, dried over the fire, twisted 
like a rope and pounded in that shape until it was very soft. She 
was taught to rub her face vigorously with this article, the motion 
being upward on the cheeks and across the forehead. The process 
was said to “take off the shine.” A woman who was careful of 
her personal appearance massaged her face early every morning, 
bathed her body, and washed her hair. Almost all the women 
had long, heavy hair in the old days, the hair often being long 
enough to touch the ground. A favorite tonic for the hair was 
made of the tip ends of huckleberry sprouts, pounded and mixed 
with water. This was applied after the hair was dry. 
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The tip ends of fine hemlock branches were used by the 
women in face massage, a motion from the nose toward the ears 
being employed to prevent sagging muscles. Coarser branches 
were used in massaging the body, a rubbing from the waist upward 
being used to secure a firm figure. 

At her maturity a young girl’s eyebrows were plucked so as 
to make them a smooth, clear line, and any extra hairs at the edge 
of the hair-line were removed, medicine being applied so that the 
hairs would not grow again. For four years the girl was restricted 
in her diet, ‘‘mashed foods” being forbidden as having a tendency 
to make her corpulent, and she was often required to sit with her 
back against the wall so that she would be straight. 

The men liked to be pointed out as exceedingly strong, and to 
that end they took frequent baths when the moon was waxing, 
after which they rubbed their bodies with herbs, or with bundles 
of hemlock branches coarser than those used by the women. At 
this time they prayed that their strength might be increased. 
They did not bathe during the waning moon. 

Contests of strength formed a feature of a certain feast and 
the “hold” was by the hair. Each man seized his opponent 
by the hair on either side of the head and attempted to throw 
him to the ground. Therefore it was desirable that a man should 
have an abundance of hair. It was not unusual for a man’s 
hair to hang below his waist. He arranged it in several folds 
on the top of his head and wound the rest of the hair around 
these folds. As a decoration he sometimes took the tips of pine 
branches and stuck them in his hair. 

The men were classified according to strength as “good, 
better, and best,” so that, when the enemy came, everyone 
knew upon whom they could depend for defense. It was required 
that each man should assist those in the class below him by 
“giving them pointers” from his experience as to the best means 
for increasing physical strength. Valuable information such as 
this was given at the Oil Potlatch, which was the occasion for 
unlimited generosity. 

Rep Minn. 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Early Civilization. An Introduction to Anthropology. ALEXANDER 
A. GOLDENWEISER. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. Pp. 
428. ($5.00 and $3.00 editions.) 


Early Civilization is to be welcomed and in fact has been welcomed 
as an excellent textbook in a science where educational tools have 
been far too scant. As textbook it is of the outlines type rather than 
what may be called the apprentice type in which, as, for example, in 
Lowie’s Primitive Society, teacher and pupil work out or approach 
their problems together. In Early Civilization emphasis falls upon 
information, upon informing surveys of concrete data and of ethnolo- 
gic theories, rather than upon incitement to research. 

In Part I five diverse peoples are taken in illustration of primitive 
culture—Eskimo, Tlingit and Haida, Iroquois, Baganda, Arunta; 
in Part II there are topical descriptions in economy, art, religion and 
magic, and in topics of social organization. Ethnological theories 
are analyzed in Part II1I—the theories of Spencer, Frazer, Wundt, 
Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, and Freud; and appended is a bibliographic 
guide for which many students will be grateful. 

The summaries are clear, and values are stated, on the whole, 
comprehensively and significantly. Such gaps as there are, as, for 
example, the omission of song and dance and myth from the discussion 
of art, or of war from the discussion of sex functions (more notable 
is the omission of discussion of war as a whole) are begged off in 
footnotes, and the author forestalls blanket criticism for the arbi- 
trariness of his selection of data by stating that he is well aware that 
it is arbitrary and subjective, necessarily. He has selected the 
tribes he knows best, which means, Iroquois aside whom he knows 
at first hand, tribes about which there is considerable authentic 
description. 

In compilation, there are bound to be mistakes of detail which 
seem flagrant only to the worker in the specific field. One could 
point out, for example, that, unless the Southwest is not to be con- 
sidered a major area, the guardian spirit concept is not ubiquitous 
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in North America (pp. 192-193), nor, in view of the fact that among 
Pueblo Indians men have been the weavers of cotton and wool, and 
the handlers of all hide and feather processes, is it possible to say 
that throughout North America clothing has been in the hands of 
women (p. 259). Again it is misleading to suggest that any Pueblo 
woman may be a pot maker (p. 267), or that Zufii clans are little 
more than a method of counting descent (p. 245). Pottery making 
is a specialized art in any pueblo, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose this has not always been so; and, a good authority notwith- 
standing, Zufi clans count considerably in that ceremonial life which 
is so dominant in the general life of the tribe. 

In such detail Dr. Goldenweiser is perhaps not greatly interested, 
nor even in its relation to more comprehensive discussion, and this 
lack of interest may account not only for minor errors but at times 
for a somewhat lumpy and undigested presentation. In the attempt 
to be thorough in form when he has not been so in interest, he has not 
resisted the temptation of letting the facts speak for themselves, in 
nuggets. On the other hand, in discussions of social theory and 
philosophy in which Dr. Goldenweiser is obviously interested, he is 
peculiarly happy and at home. His criticism is penetrating, his 
accounts of current methodology informative for the general reader 
and yet never written down, and his own contributions to a synthetic 
study of “early life and thought” and to the “nature of civilization” 
will be enjoyed by many, whether in accord or in controversy, or 
both. 

For the reconstructionists, sometimes rather sillily referred to 
as the American School, what better summary than this: “The 
explanation of [cultural] individuality must be sought not in biologi- 
cal type, nor in physical environment, nor again in psychological 
traits or general historical or sociological conditions, but in the 
specific historic fates of each local culture in its particular geographi- 
cal and historical setting.” Or, for the “great man’ loyalist, than 
this, d propos of cultural origins: “ . . . the diffusion of civilization 
from tribe to tribe is but one of the basic factors in cultural advance, 
the other factor being human creativeness, resulting in the inde- 
pendent origination of new things and ideas.’’ As another instance 
of philosophic seeing around, take the stand against evolutionist 
dogma: 


“Progress is no more constant a characteristic of cultural change than is 


uniformity or gradual development. Progress must be regarded as but one 
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among several types of change characteristic of the historic process. The 
idea of progress, moreover, cannot be applied with equal success to all 
phases of civilization.” 


Here is a gage thrown down to all who with Wissler and Kroeber 
entertain a tenderness, if not for evolution, at least for progress. 
To find comfort for such emotion, however, the reader has but to 
turn the pages to the final consideration of why early man was : 
conservative and uncritical in distinction to modern man, experi- 
mental and scientific. ( 


CLEws PARSONS 
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Grupo Lingiiistico Alakaluf. R. LEHMANN-NiTsCHE. (Revista 
del Museo de La Plata, xxv, pp. 15-69, 1919.) El Grupo Lingiiis- 
tico ““Het.”” R. LEHMANN-NitscHe. (Jbid., xxvu, pp. 10-85, 
1922. 

These monographs correlate with the author’s earlier study of 
the Tshon linguistic group (same series, xx11, 1914), in which he had 
connected the languages of the Ona of Tierra del Fuego and of the 
Tsoneca or Tehuelche of Patagonia, reckoned as independent by 
Chamberlain and others. There is more review and interpretation 
of the literature on the Alakaluf and “Het” than examination of 
linguistic material. The treatise on Alakaluf brings together most of 
the extant material on that language, and thus supplements the 
similar compilation by Cooper in 1917. The author is less hesitant 
than Cooper about the status of the supposedly extinct and unknown 
Chono language and includes it in his Alakaluf group. It seems not 
entirely certain that Chono is forgotten, and an exploration for 
surviving speakers, as well as for individuals who may know the 
neighboring Atacaman, is urgently needed. A thorough field study 
of Alakaluf, on a sound phonetic basis and with accompanying 
texts, is also in order; as would be an intensive study of the culture. 
Father Koppers’s recent expedition to the Yagan shows how much 
information can still be secured in this region by one who knows 
how and has the time. In passing, certain Alakaluf words, such as 
those for eye, ear, tongue, hand, foot, blood, dog, father, one, eat suggest 
to the reviewer the possibility of a remote relationship with Yagan, 
but until exacter materials are available, analysis would probably 
remain inconclusive. 
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In his “Het’’ paper, Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche distinguishes four 
groups of Pampas-Patagonian languages, which he designates after 
tribal suffixes as -che, kiinnii, kiin’k, and -het. The first three are the 
familiar Araucanian, Puelche, and Tsoneca-Ona; the last an extinct 
group on the Rio Colorado comprising part of the Diuihet and 
Chechehet of Falkner in 1774, and now constituted into an indepen- 
dent group or stock. The dozen “‘Het”’ words available are certainly 
different from those of the three other groups, but their range of 
meaning is unfortunate and they would seem to suffice only to 
indicate some probability of a separate family. The identity of the 
various tribes from Buenos Aires to the Strait is discussed in detail; 
the name Tehuel-het or Tehuel-che (“‘Southerners’’) is found to have 
been applied successively to bodies of all the stocks in question 
except the Araucanians. 

Both monographs are scholarly, well documented, and valuable. 
With Indians still living within the same political boundaries as 
Buenos Aires and La Plata and Santiago, one cannot help hoping, 
however, that somewhat more attention may be diverted from what 
travelers said of the natives two centuries ago to the natives them- 
selves, and that desk studies be supplemented by fuller inquiries in 
the field. The cost to a national budget would be infinitesimal, 
and the future would appreciate. 


A. L. KROEBER 


El Llamado ‘Calendario Asteca.”’ Descripcion e Interpretacion 
del Cuauhxicalli de la “Casa de las Aguilas.”” HERMANN BEYER, 
Professor of Mexican Archaeology in the National University of 
Mexico. Mexico: Verband Deutscher Reichsangehériger, 1921. 
Pp. vii, 126, 1 pl., 250 figs. 


Beyer’s interpretative study of this the most celebrated of 
ancient Mexican sculptured stones is dedicated to the people of 
Mexico (by the German Colony). In the preface, the author rightly 
speaks with pride of the contributions by German savants to our 
knowledge of Mexican archaeology. 

As terms of comparison, Beyer has made telling use not only of 
other sculptured stones in the same general class but also of the 
Mexican codices. The principal sculptured stones that admit of 
comparison with the ‘‘Calendario Azteca’’ are the sacrificial stones 
(or bowls), called guauhxicalli; the stone of the four prehistoric 
suns in the City of Mexico; the “‘calendar stone” of Alexander von 
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Humboldt; and that belonging to the Peabody Museum of Yale 
University, recently described by the reviewer in this Journal, xm, 
481-496, 1910. 

The best known of the sacrificial stones, generally recognized as 
such, are the two quauhxicalli in the Mexican National Museum, one 
in Cuernavaca, one in Vienna, and one in the British Museum. The 
“Calendario Azteca” is the only one of all these which has the 
twenty day-signs; hence the name by which it has been so widely 
known. Although the Yale specimen does not have the day-signs, 
it does have many other points in common with the great stone in 
Mexico City, including the four prehistoric suns: Ocelotonatiuh, 
Eecatonatiuh, Quiauhtonatiuh, and Atonatiuh; it therefore serves 
as a link connecting the quauhxicalli with the ‘‘Calendario Azteca.”’ 
In fact the author places them both in the same class with the 
quauhxicalli. He believes the chief use of the “Calendario Azteca” 
was in connection with the festival of maui olin (four movement 
His opinion is based largely on two features: (1) the monolith had 
been painted; (2) the eight holes surrounding the cylinder. These 
holes are supposed to have held poles, which formed a framework to 
support a ceiling, the latter removed when the victim directed his 
message to the sun. His conclusion seems to be justified by the 
array of evidence. A similar conclusion was reached by the reviewer 
(see paper cited above) in respect to the Yale specimen, which he 
said “‘might well have been associated with human sacrifices to the 
sun’’—hence a quauhxicalli in the general acceptation of the term. 

Not the least attractive features of Professor Beyer’s booklet 
are the numerous excellent illustrations and the long list of citations 
and annotations. 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 


ASIA 


The Andaman Islanders. A Study in Social Anthropology. (Anthony 
Wilkin Studentship Research, 1906.) A. R. Brown. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1922. x1v, 504 pp., 20 pls., 2 maps, 46 figs. 


Professor Brown spent approximately two years in the Andaman 
Islands—owing to linguistic difficulties not, as he had hoped, among 
the hardly known aborigines of Little Andaman, but mainly in Great 
Andaman, though for the most part in the northern sections left 
untouched by Mr. Man. We are accustomed to think of the Anda- 
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manese as a homogeneous group, but Professor Brown’s account 
impresses us with their diversity not, to be sure, in point of race 
but as regards both language and culture. The basic division into 
Little and Great Andamanese corresponds with a linguistic differ- 
entiation so great that lexical coincidences are rare, while the 
really fundamental unity of grammar is only brought out by in- 
tensive analysis (p. 11). The former group has an outpost in Rut- 
land Island and South Andaman, viz. the Jarawa, who are allied to 
the Little Andamanese in technology as well as speech (p. 13). But 
even the Great Andamanese present appreciable variations: the 
author recognizes a Northern and a Southern group embracing, 
respectively, four and six tribes, with certain local cultural differences. 

While Professor Brown was mainly interested in the sociology 
and religion of the natives, he appends a useful and suggestive 
summary of their technology, with comparative references to other 
Negrito tribes (pp. 407-494), concluding with a reconstruction of the 
probable proto-Negrito culture. From this the author plausibly 
eliminates pottery and the outrigger canoe, both of which he contends 
were probably learnt by the ancestral Andamanese before reaching 
their historic habitat. He believes that the archaic Negrito technol- 
ogy may not have included stone work at all but only utilization of 
wood, bone, and shell. It is interesting to note that he confirms the 
ignorance of fire-making previously imputed to the Andamanese 
(p. 472), who also lacked dogs (pp. 36, 417). 

Presumably Professor Brown felt that the data on non-material 
aspects of Semang and Philippine Negrito culture were too meagre to 
warrant a corresponding list of parallels. Nevertheless, a few 
interesting points of resemblance with the Semang might have been 
mentioned, such as tree-burial, the prophylactic use of the fire-brand 
(p. 139; cf. Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
11, 213), the relation of the cicada to the chief deity (pp. 150, 198; 
op. cit., 11, 210). 

It is of course impossible to give an adequate summary of the 
descriptive data here presented, hence I will confine my attention 
largely to two matters of theoretic import—social organization and 
“thigh-god”’ beliefs. 

The author fully corroborates Mr. Man’s report as to the lack of 
a sib (clan) system: there are merely local groups and families 
(p. 23). A curious analogy to the Crow-Hidatsa method of nicknam- 
ing a person for the deeds or traits of his paternal uncle is seen in the 
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Andaman custom of so naming a man after his maternal uncle (p. 49 
As for marriage, monogamy is universal, though preceded by pre- 
matrimonial license (p. 70). The nomenclature of relationship 
(pp. 53-69) is rightly stated to be fundamentally different from the 
systems of other uncivilized peoples. Terms of address exist but 
do not imply kinship; and it is quite common to dispense with them 
and use personal names instead. Of the Iroquois-Dakota type of 
classificatory system there is assuredly no trace here, but there are 
suggestions of the Hawaiian type insofar as differences of seniority 
come to the foreground. Thus maia “is used by any man or woman 
in speaking to a man older than himself or herself without implying 
any relation between them beyond that of respective age,” and mimi 
is applied in corresponding fashion to women. But combined with 
possessive particles these terms “are only used when it is necessary 
to refer to the actual father or mother of anybody.”’ In other words, 
vocatively, the terms denote only social status; non-vocatively, 
actual parental kinship. The use of analyzable terms such as “he 
who was born before me’’ and “‘he who caused me to be conceived” 
is also a noteworthy phenomenon. Whether the generational 
classification should be linked with that of Polynesia, seems a problem 
worthy of further study. 

In the highly important treatment of religion a number of serious 
deviations from Mr. Man’s account appear. Some of these may be 
merely due to the lack of standardized belief or to local variations, 
but regarding both the picture of the hereafter and of the high-god 
Professor Brown’s account is certainly more convincing. In the 
first place, my own experience with natives much higher in general 
culture than the Andamanese but like them without an order of 
priests suggests the probability of very considerable variations in 
individual conception like those actually found by Professor Brown 
and strengthens his suspicion that Mr. Man has in perfect good 
faith attempted to combine into a consistent whole a series of dis- 
cordant statements by aboriginal witnesses. Secondly, it would 
certainly be curious if another generation of white contact had had 
the effect of making native belief Jose points of similarity formerly 
obtaining between their own and Christian conceptions, such as the 
ethical character of Puluga (= Biliku). Even were we to assume that 
such views obtained sporadically in Man’s day, they could not be 
taken as the standard tribal ones then any more than now. Further- 
more, it is surely logical to attach the greatest importance to those 
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features universally held in spite of all disagreement on other issues. 
These reduce to two: the Andamanese all regard Puluga (Biliku) 
and his (her) counterpart Deria, Daria or Tarai as the Northeast 
monsoon and Southwest monsoon, respectively; and they believe 
that the transgression of certain taboos will infuriate the former to 
the point of sending stormy weather (p. 162). This latter reaction 
of course is not in harmony with the idea of a moral law-giver who 
deals out retribution for good and evil deeds since the offenses in 
question are of a purely ritualistic nature. On the other hand, the 
identification of Puluga with a wind gives this figure a naturalistic 
aspect hardly compatible with the “Supreme Being” sketched by Mr. 
Man. 

Nevertheless, it is by no means necessary wholly to abandon the 
view that Puluga somehow represents a high-god provided we are 
content to qualify our own idea of such a being. For he (or she) is 
often mentioned as a creator of sun and moon, the discoverer of fire, 
the inventor of netting and basketry (p. 198), in short, corresponds to 
Archbishop Séderblom’s notion of the Urheber. 

After presenting his data, Professor Brown devotes considerable 
space to an interpretation of them. Whether he was wise in segrega- 
ting explanatory from descriptive matter, is a question of taste, but 
most readers will concede that his method supplies a good way of 
reviewing the data. The brief prefatory remarks in this section 
are bound to challenge discussion; not everyone will assent to the 
proposition that historical reconstruction must be confined to the 
field of linguistic and material culture, or will accept the view that 
the sole purpose of scientific studies is to discover general laws. 
\fter all, books have been written on the subject of the historian’s 
as opposed to the physicist’s attitude towards reality, and the matter 
cannot be dismissed in a footnote. However, we shall all heartily 
sympathize with the author’s attempt to explain the parts of Anda- 
manese culture not as isolated fragments but as parts of an organic 
unity. 

While space limitations make further discussion impossible, 
enough has been said to show the very great value of Professor 
Brown’s book. He has had the good fortune of enjoying field ex- 
perience among two other quite diverse groups, the Australians and 
the South Africans, and those who are acquainted with his Australian 
papers will eagerly look forward to comparative studies based on this 
varied experience. Rosert H. LOWIE 
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Hawaiian Legends. WittiAM Hype Rice. (Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum Bulletin 3). Honolulu, Hawaii, 1923. 137 pp. 


Mr. William Hyde Rice’s collection of Hawaiian Legends is all 
that could be asked for in the way of a fine series of tales. The 
stories bear the earmarks of careful recording and translating. As 
is stated in the preface the author “has tried to make his version as 
literal as possible, preserving at the same time the spirit of the 
original Hawaiian, its flavor, rhythm, and phrasing.’’ The author was 
born in Honolulu in 1846 and has lived his life among the people whose 
legends he records. 

A feature that enhances the value of Mr. Rice’s collection is the 
attribution of the legends to various islands, principally to Kauai, 
which has long been Mr. Rice’s home. The localization is minutely 
detailed and many of the geographic features whose legendary origin 
is described have been personally inspected by the author. This 
careful recording of the source of each tale makes the stories invalu- 
able for comparison with similar compilations from other islands of 
the Hawaiian group. When the extant materials are assembled such 
comparison will doubtless afford something of a gauge as to the 
degree of local differentiation within the archipelago. Moreover, 
Mr. Rice’s tales are rich in details of Hawaiian culture. 

The subject matter of the tales fully justifies the title “legends” 
rather than ‘‘myths.’”’ There is nothing in the tales that rises to the 
majesty of cosmogonic myths. There is much of the supernatural to 
be sure and the gods are constantly taking a hand in the affairs of 
mortals; yet on the whole the deeds done do not affect mankind as a 
whole. The islands in every tale are conceived of as already existent. 

The entire set of tales have a typically Polynesian flavor and 
might well pass for those of many another Polynesian people were 
it not for the distinctive localizations. Naturally, too, a number 
of unique Hawaiian concepts appear. Among these stands out 
prominently the tale of Pele, the volcano goddess. Among more 
widely diffused motives is that of the island of the gods which is 
hidden from mortal sight, a concept which recalls the analogous 
island of Pulotu of the Tongans. 

In two tales at least, European influence seems apparent. The 
first of these tales is that of the Menehune, the pygmy race which is 
supposed to have inhabited the land anciently, then to have migrated. 
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In this tale the land is described as being continuous from Hawaii to 
New Zealand. In the tale of Makuakaumana, the gates of heaven 
and the beatified inhabitants thereof are mentioned. A “‘Jonah-and- 
whale” episode, also in the Makuakaumana story, is perhaps likewise 
of Biblical origin. 

E. W. Girrorp 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEw ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOURNAL IN PERU 


THERE has long been a great need in Peru for a Journal devoted 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to anthropological and archaeological 
studies. That need seems now to have been filled, for a new period- 
ical, entitled Jnca, has begun its career, under the editorship of 
Peru’s leading anthropologist, Dr. Julio C. Tello. 

As the first number of Inca, that for January-March, 1923, is 
intrinsically of great importance, we may fairly assume that the new 
journal will become one of the chief pieces in the armory of students 
who study Andean archaeology. Jmca is a quarterly, and if it con- 
tinues as admirably as it has begun, we shall all wish it long life. 
Its editor is peculiarly well placed for making this journal one of the 
first importance: he is director of the two best archaeological collec- 
tions in Peru, those of the Universidad Mayor de San Marcos and of 
Don Victor Larco-Herrera. The latter is probably the finest Peruvian 
collection in the world; the University collection, though smaller, 
is still of very great importance. To Dr. Tello, as well as to the 
generosity and intelligence of the late Dr. Javier Prado y Ugarteche 
and of Don Victor Larco, is due the creation of those two splendid 
museums. -Jnca is to be the organ of the University Archaeological 
Museum of Lima. 

The first number of Inca is excellently printed on good paper of 
octavo format. The proof-reading is admirable, not one misprint 
having been detected by me in my careful reading. Furthermore, the 
plates, including the excellent and important colored frontispiece, 
are properly printed on an appropriate special paper; in many South 
American journals both text and illustrations are stamped out on 
what appears to be blotting paper or at best newsprint paper. 

The contents of this first number may be briefly described as 
follows: 

“Prefacio,” by Dr. Manuel V. Villaran, Rector of the University of San 
Marcos. (Pages i-vi.) It is explained that the aim of the Journal is entirely 
scientific, but that Jnca will avoid arid erudition which would make it impos- 
sible for the Journal to serve the practical purpose of making the Indian 
problem in Peru understood by all kinds of people 
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“Las Ruinas de la Provincia de Canta,” by Pedro E. Villar Cérdova, 
(pages 1-23), describes the ruins in a little-known part of Peru. It is well 
illustrated by drawings and photographs and a map. It is much to be hoped 
that Senor Villar will often write for Inca. His Fig. 5 is of interest as showing 
a type of stone roofing somewhat like the Maya vaulting, and Fig. 6 shows 
a built-in stove found in one of the ruined edifices visited by Senor Villar 

“‘Mitologia Andina,” edited by Dr. Carlos A. Romero, (pages 25-78), is 
the first printing of an important document by the Licentiate Rodrigo 
Hernandez Principe, who wrote at Recuay in January, 1622, at a time when 
the Archbishop of Lima, Lobo-Guerrero, was doing his utmost to stamp out 
idolatry in Peru, and was unconsciously providing us with our chief author- 
ities on that subject, as Arriaga and now Hernandez Principe. The document 
proper is followed by others not less important and by Dr. Romero’s luminous 
commentary upon them. 

“Tampu,” by Luis E. Valcarcel, (pages 79-82), is a presentation of a 
new and interesting, but debatable, theory as to the meaning of the word 
“Tampu.” 

“Tincunakuspa,” by Carlos A. Romero, (pages 83-91), is a contribution 
to our knowledge of marriage customs among the pre-Conquest Peruvians. 

“Wira Kocha,” by Julio C. Tello, (pages 93-320), is an extremely important 
study of Peruvian folklore and religion. That its subject-matter is highly 
controversial only adds to the interest of the article. The orthography 
employed in the proper names is that curious neo-Quechua plus Teutonic 
spelling which is used by Uhle and latterly by Tello and other Peruvian 
writers. For English and American and Spanish writers it has few allure- 
ments, as the ‘‘classical” Spanish spelling of proper names is satisfactory. 
Aside from this minor point, the article of Tello on Viracocha is an admirable 
piece of work 

For the convenience of fellow students of Andean archaeology, I may 
observe that the subscription to Jnca for countries other than Peru is Soles 
14.00 per vear (less than $7.00). The address of the editor is: Universidad 
Mayor de San Marcos, Museo de Arqueologia, Lima, Peru, S. America. 

Puitip AINSWORTH MEANS 


THE HAWAIIAN 


In my paper on Hawaiian riddling in the Anthropologist for 
July-Sept., 1922, I used the words hoopaapaa and hoopapa inter- 
changeably for the art of riddling, following the usage of the Hawaiian 
translator of the Fornander manuscript. Mrs. Mary Pukui calls 
my attention to the fact that hoopapa is really the proper word in 
this sense, hoopaapaa implying an angry or contentious dispute. 
Pa means “‘to touch” and the meaning is, according to Mrs. Pukui, 
“to touch and see what the other fellow knows.” 

I am also in error in ascribing Mrs. Pukui’s family to Puna 
district instead of to the neighboring Kau district on Hawaii. The 
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Cistinction is more important than it seems geographically because 
in old times each district was under a different ruling chief and had 
its own tradition and associations. 

A few errata are to be noted in the Hawaiian text of the riddles: 


Riddle 1, kani for kaui 
10, mohala for moholo 
18, kau for hau 
23, nuku for muku 
24, kua for hua 
29, kapeku for kapehu 
33, huki for huhi 
49, wahi for uahi 
Page 325, line 26, kahuli for kuhul 


MARTHA W. BECKWITH 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


SoME PHASES OF ARMENIAN SOCIAL LIFE 


Tue following information was obtained in the summer of 1919 
from Armenians in Fresno, California. Since the facts offered 
have an intimate anthropological bearing, and are not available in 
any of the published accounts of Armenians or of Armenia with 
which I am acquainted, I submit them here. 

Marriage Regulations. The restriction found in the Anglican 
Church and until recently the law of England, that a man may not 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, an inheritance from the Mosaic code, 
prevails in Armenia. A man may not marry the sister of his brother’s 
wife, a restriction found also in the Greek Orthodox Church, nor may 
one marry a blood relative who bears the same name, however 
remote the relationship. Marriage is not permitted to one related 
on the father’s side unless the relationship is seven degrees removed 
(counting to the common ancestor and down to the one to whom re- 
lationship is traced); nor to one related on the mother’s side unless 
the relationship is six times removed. Similarly, in the early Roman 
Church marriage to one related within seven degrees was not per- 
mitted. The source of the restriction may be Persia or India, since 
the Grhyasutras and the Dharmasutras proscribe marriage within 
five degrees on the mother’s and within seven on the father’s side. 
The laws of Manu declared the relationship must not be closer 
than that of a common ancestor six generations removed. 

Usually the bride goes to live with the family of the husband, 
though sometimes the husband goes to live with the wife’s father. 
There is no courtship, the marriage being arranged by the parents 
of the boy and the parents of the girl. Usually it takes place at an 
early age. It is the custom for the wife not to speak to the relatives 
of her husband. The taboo is most stringent with regard to her 
mother-in-law, only less heavy penalties being attached to breaking 
the taboo forbidding her to speak to her father-in-law. At least 
these restrictions are observed by the bride when she goes to live 
among the husband’s people, although they may not apply when his 
relatives come to visit in her home. After she has been married for 
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some time the taboo weakens and she begins by addressing the 
younger relatives of the husband. After the birth of children she 
converses with the older relatives of the husband, and ultimately with 
all his relatives. So completely does the restriction break down in 
later marital life that the wife when the mother of a large family 
may become the most influential member of the husband’s family 
circle. So completely do the facts fit into Tylor’s hypothesis that 
they seem made for it by a sort of ex post facto conviction that eth- 
nology must confirm the theories by making the facts fit them. 

Kinship Terms. The following are some of the kinship terms. 
I employ the orthography which has been adopted by the Armenians 
in transposing Armenian words into English. 


Haire, father. 

Maire, mother. (Sometimes mes, probably as a term of endearment.) 

Medzhaire, grandfather. (medz, big.) 

Medzmair, grandmother. More accurately ‘father’s mother.” 

Kermair, Mother’s mother. (ker, better.) The distinction between ker- 
mair and medzmair is becoming obsolete, the latter being generally used 
to denote either grandmother. 

Hav, great-grandfather; sometimes, grandfather 

Hanin, great-grandmother. 

Zavag, son or daughter. 

Duga, son, boy. 

Dvostor, daughter.! 

Tor, grandson, granddaughter. 

Yekbaire, brother. 

Koor, sister. 

Moryekbayr, or Keree, mother’s brother. Sometimes used of those who are 
not related but stand to the speaker in a position of patronage or pro- 
tection. Thus the Russian Government was called Keree. 

Horyekbayr, father’s brother. 

Gessrire, husband’s brother. 

Aner, wife’s father. 

Gesoor, husband’s mother. 

Zonkatch, wife’s mother. 

Morakoor, mother’s sister. Sometimes applied to one of no relationship. 

Horakoor, father’s sister. 

Dakra, husband’s brother. 

Keraire, sister’s husband. (Literally, “‘sister’s man.”’) 

Anertzack, wife’s brother. 

Dal, husband’s sister. 


1 Perhaps the Sanskrit duhifra, “daughter,” (from du, “distant,” and hit, “good”’), 
indicates patrilocal practice, assuming that it connotes “daughter-in-law” as well as 
“daughter.” 
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Kenee, wife’s sister. 

Pesa, son-in-law; bridegroom. Applies to the bridegroom of any female 
relative who is of the speaker’s age grade or younger. A term of address 
reciprocal between the husbands of two sisters. 

Harse, daughter-in-law; bride; occasionally, wife. It is applied to the wife 
of any relative of the speaker’s age grade, or younger. 

Naire, a reciprocal term used by the wives of two brothers. 

Prior to marriage a girl is called akchig, a boy mauch. 


How like this is to the prevailing Indo-Germanic scheme will 
be found by referring to similar distinctions pointed out by the 
writer in an article in the Anthropologist in 1918, entitled “Indo- 
germanic Relationship Terms as Historical Evidence.” Though the 
maternal-paternal distinction runs throughout the system it is 
becoming obsolete, as occurred in Greek, Latin, and German— 
perhaps for a similar reason. 

Inheritance. Upon the death of a man his property was disposed 
of in the following manner. One-seventh was given to the wife, 
one-eighth of the remainder to the mother. The residue was divided 
into three equal portions, two portions of which went to the sons, 
the remaining portion to the daughters. If there were no daughters 
their portion went to the male line, but in the absence of a son the 
daughters inherited nothing, the entire portion going to the male 
line. In this event, however, usually some property was “given” 
to the daughter. If there is no son to inherit, the two portions of the 
property go, first to the deceased’s brother, then to the brother’s son, 
next to the deceased’s father’s brother (oldest?), and next to the 
father’s brother’s son (oldest?). 

If there are no descendants in the male line the property is 
disposed of in this order: to daughter’s son, sister’s son, deceased’s 
father’s son, whether full or half brother. Thus if there be no daugh- 
ter the property may descend through the female line but only to 
males, though if there be no son a daughter may not inherit. 
Witson D. WALLIs 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


WILLIAM E. MYER 


ARCHAEOLOGY has suffered a severe blow in the sudden death on 
December 2 of Mr. William E. Myer, who has been associated with 
the Bureau of American Ethnology during the past four years. Mr. 
Myer was a successful business man of Carthage, Tenn., identified 
for many years with various betterment projects of his community 
and state and during the World War incumbent of the important post 
of state fuel administrator. After withdrawing from active business 
life he devoted his attention with enthusiasm and success to record 
ing and exploring the antiquities of his native commonwealth. The 
subject of aboriginal trails was one which he made peculiarly his 
own, bringing out possibilities in connection with them unsuspected 
by ethnological students of long standing. He not only compiled a 
very complete trail map of Tennessee but carried the work over a 
great portion of the Southeastern United States. A large part of 
this work together with a quantity of material bearing on the archaeo- 
logical remains of the section has fortunately been left in a condition 
in which it may be of permanent use. Mr. Myer was not merely a 
valued worker in these fields but possessed an unusually engaging 
and sympathetic personality which endeared him to all fortunate 
enough to enjoy his acquaintance. 


THE TWENTY-First INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 


Tue following notice is repeated from the issue of Science for Nov- 
ember 9, 1923: 


In accordance with the resolution adopted by the Twentieth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists held at Rio de Janeiro in 1922, the Twenty- 
first Congress will be held at The Hague and at Cothenburg. 

Arrangements have been made for holding the first part of this congress 
in the Netherlands at The Hague from Tuesday, August 12, to Saturday, 
August 16, 1924, the second part to be held in Sweden at Gothenburg from 
Wednesday, August 20, to Monday, August 25. 

The Hague session will deal with subjects of general nature, North 
America, the Antilles and Guiana. In Gothenburg papers will be read on 
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subjects of general nature, South America, Central America and the 
Eskimo. 

Care will be taken to provide a means of conveyance from The Hague 
to Gothenburg at a reasonable charge. Side trips will probably be arranged 
to Stockholm, Christiania and Copenhagen; and following the session 
anthropological congresses of importance will be held in Prague. It is very 
desirable that titles and abstracts of communications be received both for 
The Hague and for Gothenburg at an early date so that the detailed program 
may be prepared as soon as possible. 

Communications may be oral or written. The time allotted for the 
reading of papers is fifteen minutes; but exceptions may be made in the case of 
subjects of especial interest and importance. The acceptance of more than 
two communications by one author will be subject to decision by the council. 
For discussion of papers the time limit will be five minutes for each speaker. 
All papers presented at the session will be submitted, after the conclusion of 
the Congress, to the committee of publication, and if approved will be printed, 
with a limited number of illustrations if necessary, in the proceedings of the 
Congress. 

The addresses of the Secretaries General of the two sessions are: Dr. D. 
Albers, Van Oldenbarneveltlaan 61, The Hague, Netherlands, and Dr. Erland 
Nordenskiéld, The Museum, Gothenburg, Sweden. Subscriptions (10 Dutch 
guilders and 15 Swedish crowns) may be sent either to the secretaries, or to 
Dr. AleS Hrdli¢ka, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


A. I. HALLOWELL, recently appointed Instructor in Anthropology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, gave a course of lectures under the 
title “Anthropology and Social Work” during the Fall Term of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work. The purpose of 
the course was to acquaint social workers and others in allied pro- 
fessions with anthropological data which would serve as a basis of 
approach to the contemporary social problems with which they are 
confronted. 


Mr. Paut HENNING, a German explorer well known to Mexican- 
ists, at one time connected with the National Museum of Mexico and 
also with the Direcién de Antropologia, died very suddenly in Oaxaca, 
in the month of October. His activities were principally directed to 
the collection of anthropological material but he contributed a number 
of articles on archaeological and ethnographical questions to the 
Annales of the Sociedad Cientifica “Antonio Alzate” and to those 
of the Mexican National Museum. He was intimately acquainted 
with the manners and customs of most of the aboriginal tribes of the 
interior of Mexico. 
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Miss ADELA C. BRETON, for many years a devoted student of 
ancient American culture and a member of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, died June 15, 1923, at the age of seventy-three. 


Dr. J. WALTER FEwkKEs, Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, spent considerable time during the month of November 
in reconnaissance work along the west coast of Florida as the guest of 
Mr. E. M. Elliott of St. Petersburg, Florida. Work of excavation 
was begun on one of the principal mounds near the latter place and 
was continued into January by Mr. M. W. Stirling, of the U. S. 
National Museum. 


Mr. Nett M. Jupp, Curator of American Archaeology in the 
U. S. National Museum, returned to Washington early in December 
after seven months’ exploration in New Mexico and Utah for the 
National Geographic Society. 


Dr. FAy-Coorer Core, Assistant Professor of Anthropology in 
Northwestern University and Curator in the Field Museum of 
Natural History, has been appointed to give instruction in the 
department of sociology and anthropology at the University of 
Chicago.— Science. 


LaAvuGE Kocu, the Danish Arctic explorer, who contributed some 
interesting ethnographical notes on northern Greenland to the Oct.- 
Dec. 1922 number of this journal through Mr. Austin H. Clark, 
returned home in September from an expedition to Greenland begun 
in March, 1921. 


Dr. TRUMAN MICHELSON of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
returned to Washington September 22 from field work divided 
between the Labrador Peninsula and the Fox Indians of Iowa. He 
measured some Montagnais Indians and Eskimo in the former region 
and also had an opportunity to take measurements of some Beothuk 
skulls at St. Johns, Newfoundland. The most important fact elicited 
with reference to the ethnology of Labrador was that the Nascapi 
language is merely a dialect of Montagnais. Reports of a people in 
northwestern Labrador speaking a language unintelligible to the 
Nascapi and apparently distinct from Eskimo may prove of future 
importance. 
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Mr. Joun L. BAER of the Division of Physical Anthropology, 
U.S. National Museum, is representing the Museum on an expedition 
to eastern Panama conducted by R. O. Marsh, an expedition expected 
to consume six months. 


Dr. ALES Hrpiicka, Curator of the Division of Physical An- 
thropology of the U. S. National Museum, gave an address before the 
Washington Academy of Sciences on October 19 on ‘Ancient Man in 
Europe.” 


Mr. S. K. Lotnrop has gone to the Republic of San Salvador to 
engage in anthropological work for the Museum of the American 
Indian, New York City. 


Pror. GEORGE GRANT MACCurRpDy was ihe speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Galton Society, held on December 5, 1923 at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, his subject being ‘‘Nature 
as reflected in Paleolithic Art.”’ 


THE IniiNots STATE LEGISLATURE has appropriated $50,000 for 
the purchase of the site of the Cahokia group of mounds at East 
St. Louis. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EUGENICS COMMISSION met at Lund, 
Sweden, September 1-3, 1923. 


INFORMATION DEsIRED. Five years ago there were on exhibition 
in the Louisiana State Museum at New Orleans four fine image 
pipes from Vicksburg, Miss., the property of Mr. Charles Muller. 
Any one having knowledge of the present whereabouts of these pipes 
will confer a favor by communicating with Dr. Calvin S. Brown, 
University, Miss 
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